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MR. PIDDINGTON’S REPORT. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


The last number of the Proceedings of the English Society 
(Vol. XXII) is one of the most interesting, and in some re- 
spects, one of the most important published in the history of 
the Society’s work. Mr. Piddington calls it “A Series of 
Concordant Automatisms.” This means that it is a series of 
experiments on “cross references” or “cross correspond- 
ences,” as they are often called. Briefly indicated the ex- 
periments were these. Efforts were made to get (1) a series 
of common messages through different “ automatists,” as 
the report calls them, carefully evading the use of the term 

medium,” and (2) a series of “ messages ” that represented, 
besides a common content, the presence of associated inci- 
dents completing or supplementing information obtained 
through another, and so really or apparently illustrating the 
existence of independent intelligence. This last feature of 
the experiments seems to have been the most impressive one 
to those who were conducting the experiments and great 
stress is laid upon it by them regarding its possible signifi- 
cance in favor of a “ third intelligence ” as involved in the re- 
sult, the tertium quid of Mr. Gurney some years ago. The 
psychics involved were Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Verrall, Miss Ver- 
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rall, Mrs. Forbes, and Mrs. Holland. Mrs. Forbes seems not 
to have been an important factor in the result, and Mrs. 
Thompson, tho tried, was wholly ineffective in them, in so 
far as the report is concerned. Consequently, the other 
named automatists were the only ones having any import- 
ance in the phenomena. 

To make the subject of “cross correspondences,” or 
“concordant automatisms ” a little more clear for the layman 
I would further explain the experiments. A “ communica- 
tor’ would try to get some message through one of the au- 
tomatists and to repeat it through another. In a few cases 
a message was given by the experimenter to be repeated 
through another psychic. This was effected in a number of 
cases, with certain additions really or apparently due to the 
natural law of association in a supposedly independent intel- 
ligence. This will be illustrated at length after summarizing 
the general contents of the report. 

It should be noticed by all who have to consider the facts 
that the automatists were not kept wholly unacquainted with 
each other and also were not at all times kept apart from each 
other. This does not mean that the results considered in this 
report were affected by the acquaintance of the psychics, tho 
this claim might be set up, but only that whatever the total 
record of experiments the circumstance has to be remarked 
in a fair account of them, while the experiments and results 
here emphasized were connected with the separation of the 
automatists at the time of the significant correspondences. 
That is, the stress is laid upon those concordances that oc- 
curred when the psychics were not in the same place and 
knew nothing of what had occurred with the others. I take 
Mr. Piddington’s statement of the conditions under which 
the experiments were performed. 


“Mrs. Verrall had ten sittings with Mrs. Piper, Miss Verrall 
five, and Mrs. Forbes four ; and exactly the same precautions were 
observed with them as with the other sitters. They did not enter 
the séance-room till the trance had begun, and they left it before 
Mrs. Piper had recovered her normal consciousness; and they 
did not hold an intercourse or communication with Mrs. Piper 
except at these sittings. 
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“The common messages and ‘ cross correspondences’ which 
are discussed in the report occurred when these various autom- 
atists were separated from each other, or under circumstances 
which involved other sitters than themselves at the time. This 
will be explained in the illustrations to be given of the facts. 


“Mrs. Piper’s sittings in England extended from November 
15th, 1906, to June 2nd, 1907. At the sitting of the first of these 
dates it was Sir Oliver Lodge that suggested experiments at 
‘cross correspondence,’ and during the period named Mr. Pid- 
dington selected the instances published from the following ma- 
terial. 

“ During this period Mrs. Verrall produced in all sixty-three 
pieces of script (automatic writing), on fifty-nine different days, 
the first piece being written on November 16th, 1906. 

“ During the period Miss Verrall produced seventeen pieces of 
script on seventeen different days, the first being on November 
20th, 1906, and the last on May 26th, 1907. 

* “Between November 15th, 1906, and July 10th, 1907, Mrs. 
Holland produced thirty-eight pieces of script on thirty-eight dif- 
ferent days. 

“Both Mrs. and Miss Verrall knew of the experiments with 
Mrs. Piper; but until the middle of March Mrs. Holland was en- 
tirely unaware that any such experiments were being conducted. 

“ Miss Verrall’s seventeen pieces of script were written at ir- 
regular dates and hours, except on two occasions when the hours 
were preconcerted to synchronize with Mrs. Piper’s trance. 

“With Mrs. Verrall a more systematic plan was followed; 
twenty-seven pieces of the script having been written, mostly by 
previous arrangement, either just before or during Mrs. Piper’s 
trances. 

“Mrs. Holland remained throughout the entire series of ex- 
periments in absolute ignorance of what was written by the other 
automatists. So likewise did Mrs. Piper, unless it be that she 
remembers in her normal state things said to her during her 
trances; and even then the evidential value of the results would 
be unaffected, for all she could have learned in this way was 
either that an experiment had been successfully accomplished or 
that it had failed. Mrs. Verrall saw at various dates certain por- 
tions of Mrs. Holland’s and Miss Verrall’s script; and Miss Ver- 
rall read or was informed of a few passages in Mrs. Verrall’s 
script. Careful note was taken at the time of the extent of the 
knowledge thus normally acquired and of the dates on which it 
was acquired by Mrs. and Miss Verrall. 

“Tt need hardly be said that I shall not bring forward as evi- 
dence of supernormal reciprocation and coincidences which can 
be explained by Mrs. Verrall’s normal knowledge of Mrs. Hol- 
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land’s or of Miss Verrall’s script, or by Miss Verrall’s normal 
knowledge of parts of Mrs. Verrall’s script. 

“The word or sentence given to the Piper trance personalities 
for reproduction by them through one or more of the other autom- 
atists was selected in eighteen cases by those in charge of the 
sittings ; five times by Sir Oliver Lodge, eleven times by myself, 
and twice by Mrs. Sidgwick. Rather over a hundred subjects 
for experiment were chosen by the trance personalities; one by 
Imperator, two by Prudens, three by Rector, sixty-one by 
‘Myers,’ twenty-one by ‘ Hodgson,’ six by ‘ Sidgwick,’ one by 
‘G. P.’ and in a few cases the choice was not attributed to any 
special control. 


“Of the eighteen words or phrases selected by the experi- 
menters only one can be said with certainty to have been suc- 
cessfully transferred. Of the success achieved in the transmis- 
sion of messages chosen by the trance personalities themselves it 
would be idle to speak in general terms. Each case where com- 


plete or partial success was attained must be described and stud- 
ied in detail.” 


The material and such portions of the detailed records as 
were associated with the experiments make up a volume of 
440 pages, including eighteen pages of Mrs. Sidgwick’s presi- 
dential address. It is an exceedingly detailed report and may 
be read with different judgments of its value. I shall sum- 
marize the facts with some care, and make the result a sub- 
ject of later comment, tho pausing occasionally to consider 
certain features of difficulty or favor in the question of their 
supernormal character, as the occasion may require. I be- 
gin with the first instance of cross correspondence occurring 
in connection with the sitting at which Sir Oliver Lodge sug- 
gested this type of experiment. I shall omit from the sum- 
mary the more complicated cases which do not make the co- 
incidences superficially apparent. 

The first incident to be quoted will not be so striking as 
may be desired for proving the supernormal, but it has char- 
acteristics which are noticeable in work of this kind and 
hence deserves mention. 

At the sitting of November 15th, 1906, with Mrs. Piper, 
Sir Oliver Lodge asked the communicator who purported to 
be Dr. Hodgson, if he would try to give a message elsewhere. 
The communicator replied that he would and said: “TI will 
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go to Mrs. Holland.” No interest attaches to the mention 
of this name as Mr. Piddington, at his sittings in this coun- 
try after Dr. Hodgson’s death, had mentioned Mrs. Holland 
to the trance personalities. We must assume that this name 
at least was a subliminal memory of Mrs. Piper. When Dr. 
Hodgson as communicator was asked what he would send 
replied “St. Paul.” The communicator said he would go at 
once. 

The name St. Paul did not appear in any of the automatic 
writing of Mrs. Holland, but in the script of December 31st, 
1906, was a reference to “II Peter 1, 15,” which reads: 
‘ “ Moreover I will endeavor that ye may be able after my de- 
ceased to have these things always in remembrance,” and the 
further statements: ‘‘ This witness is true—It is now time 
that the shadow should be lifted from your spirit—Let pa- 
tience have her perfect work. This is a faithful saying.” 
The reader will understand that the verse which I have 
quoted from II Peter was not in the automatic writing, and 
is given to indicate the relevance or irrelevance of its con- 
tents to the promised name of St. Paul. Mr. Piddington ex- 
plains: 


“This witness, etc., is not, I believe, a textual quotation, but is 
reminiscent of several passages in the writings of St. John. Let 
patience, etc., is a quotation from the Epistle of St. James. This 
is a faithful saying occurs at least three times in St. Paul’s Epistle. 

“The only name actually written is Peter, and this Peter is 
clearly Saint Peter. If we suppose that the scribe was aiming at 
getting ‘ St. Paul’ expressed, it looks as if he felt his way towards 
the name or notion of St. Paul by quoting first from St. Peter, 


next from St. John, then from St. James and finally from St. 
Paul.” 


Whatever we may think of the source of the messages, 
whether subliminal on the part of Mrs. Holland or actually 
from some transcendental agency, the coincidence is there, 
tho not itself evidential of the supernormal. 

But the writing of Miss Verrall is more suggestive. Her 
script of January 12th, says Mr. Piddington, “opens with a 
sentence in Latin, and then totally unconnected with it fol- 
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low these words :—“ The name is not right robbing Peter to 
pay—Paul? sanctus nomine quod efficit nil continens peta- 
tur subveniet.” 

The script of February 26th contained the following :— 
“A tangle of flowers with green grass between wall flowers 
pansies. Why such hurry. Did you know that the second 
way was shorter. You have not understood about Paul. 
Ask Lodge,” and some more Latin. 

The name Peter and Paul do not occur elsewhere in the 
script of Miss Verrall. Their mention here with the request 
to “ask Lodge” makes at least an apparent coincidence of 
some interest corresponding to the promise through Mrs. 
Piper. 

The next instance is a much better one and is not ex- 
posed to the objections which may characterize the one just 
quoted and which would perhaps imply that the interpretation 
of the incidents as involving a cross correspondence was very 
much strained. Accepting this view of it the same objection 
will hardly apply to the following one. 

At a sitting with Mrs. Piper on January 16th, 1907, Mr. 
Piddington asked the communicator, who purported to be 
Mr. Myers, if he could not try to put “a triangle within a 
circle” at the end of some message he gave elsewhere, as a 
sign that it was a case of cross correspondence. He agreed 
todoso. Mr. Piddington asked that he try to send it through 
Mrs. Verrall and Mrs. Holland. 

In the automatic writing of Mrs. Verrall of January 28th 
a circle within a triangle appeared at the end of a remarkable 
communication which was an excellent piece of cross corre- 
spondence and which will be given later. Mrs. Holland’s 
script did not contain any circle with a triangle within in it, 
but on May &th she drew a triangle, a circle outside it, a 
straight line, a segment of a circle and again a segment or 
rather semi-circle with its diameter and a straight line at 
right angles to it that was a little longer than a diameter. 
Apparently it was an attempt to reproduce the promised tri- 
angle within a circle. In her drawing of the triangle within 
the circle Mrs. Verrall also drew a semi-circle with a triangle 
in it. 
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What will strike the reader with interest, if not suspicion, 
is the long interval of time involved before any real or ap- 
parent success was attained. It makes no difference what 
the explanation and whether we are entitled to treat it as a 
supernormal cross correspondence or not, the coincidence is 
there. On any theory of the supernormal associated with it 
there is evidence in the case—and the same is to be remarked 
in this same feature of the other successes—that there are 
great difficulties in getting such messages through. 

On February 4th, 1907, Mrs. Verrall wrote in her script 
the following message purporting to come from either Mr. 
Myers or Prof. Sidgwick. “Tell Mrs. Sidgwick that, and 
something about the Gurney Library which I think she will 
remember.” On February 6th there was another allusion in 
Mrs. Verrall’s script to a library and mention made of a laurel 
wreath, and some figures drawn probably representing this 
latter. In the sitting of Mrs. Piper on February 5th, Mr. 
Piddington present, there was an apparent indication that 
Mr. Myers communicating was anxious to say something 
about a message given through Mrs. Verrall. On February 
6th at a sitting with Mrs. Piper, Mr. Piddington present, 
Mr. Myers purporting to communicate, said, referring to 
Prof. Sidgwick apparently, “I referred to matter pertaining 
to the college, if I remember rightly, also a library matter.” 
On February roth, at a sitting with Mrs. Piper, Mr. Pidding- 
ton present, Dr. Hodgson purporting to communicate and 
referring to Mrs. Verrall asked if she wrote of the “ Edmund 
Gurney Library,” which the reader will see had been men- 
tioned by Mrs. Verrall. The whole incident, however, is not 
clear and contains very little matter that would seem to be 
evidential, especially as it is buried up in so much conversa- 
tion by Mr. Piddington about the experiment and its con- 
tents. The next incident is more interesting. I abbreviate 
it so as to make clear reading, but without altering its sense 
or evidential value. I first quote the detailed record of a sit- 
ting with Mrs. Piper on February 11th by Mr. Piddington, 
with such omissions as are not relevant to the question in- 
volved. ‘The incident began in the sitting connected with the 
previous case. 
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[Myers communicating] Did she [i. e. Mrs. Verrall] receive 
the word. Evangelical. 


(1 don’t know but I will inquire.) 
I referred to Browning again. [Reference to a previous at- 
tempt which had failed.] 


(Do you remember what your exact reference to Browning 
was ?) ; 


I referred to Hope and Browning. I also said Star. 
[Sitter is admitted. ] 

(Now Myers, I must say good-bye, as the friend is here.) 
Do I U. D. [understand] that I am to go. 


(Yes; I’m sorry, but we can, I hope, have a good talk the time 
after the next.) 


Meanwhile look out for Hope Star and Browning. 


The reader will remark that the claim is that these words 
had already been given through Mrs. Verrall. Examination 
of the records of Mrs. Verrall for the dates of January 23rd 
and 28th show the extent of the success. Before quoting 
these, however, it will be important to consider the correc- 
tions of the word “ Evangelical ” which took place as a conse- 
quence of a question by Mr. Piddington at the sitting with 
Mrs. Piper on February 13th. It is necessary for throwing 
light upon the messages that came through Mrs. Verrall on 
the dates mentioned. I quote Mr. Piddington’s notes. 


“On my return home after the sitting I looked through Mrs. 
Verrall’s script and found in her script of January 28th what I 
took to be a representation, tho in expanded form, of ‘ Hope, Star 
and Browning;’ and the next day (sitting of February 12th) I 
told Myers of the success, as already described in the last section 
(p. 55 of Report). The word ‘ Evangelical’ had not appeared in 
Mrs. Verrall’s script; so on February 13th I said to Myers :— 
‘You said you gave the word “ Evangelical” to Mrs. Verrall. 
When did you give it? Was it lately since you have talked with 
Mrs. Verrall at this light?’ [Mrs. Verrall had had sittings with 
Mrs. Piper.] To this Myers replied:— No I believe not; but 
recall it as one of my own words which I tried to give her.’ 

At the sitting of February 27th ‘ Evangelical’ is again, and 
this time spontaneously, referred to by Myers, first as ‘ evangelic,’ 
a second time apparently as ‘ evangelical,’ a third time, in capital 
letters traced with care and much apparent effort, as ‘EVE 
E V L,’ and finally as ‘EV EL Y;’ and as these last letters are 
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written Myers adds:— I am too [weak] to-day. My thoughts 
wander.’ 

Then on March 6th, George Pelham, who is represented as 
the active co-operator with Myers and Hodgson, says that among 
other things Myers had given ‘ Evelyn EVELYN Hope’ to Mrs. 
Verrall. Whereupon the following conversation took place be- 
tween George Pelham and myself :— 


(Is that the word that came out here as ‘ Evangelical’ ?) 
Yes. 


(I begin to see. Thank you.) 


It was very stupid of Rector I must say, as Hodgson and 
Myers both kept repeating it over and over again to him.” 


It will be clear now what to expect in the script of Mrs. 
Verrall which the communicators had said should contain 
references to “ Hope, Star and Browning.” The following 
is her record for January 23rd, 1907. 


Juntice holds the scales. That gives the words but an ana- 
gram would be better. Tell him that—rats star tars and so on. 
Try this. It has been tried before RTATS. Rearrange these 
five letters, or again tears stare. Seam, same and so on. Skeat 
takes Kate’s Keats stake steak. But the letters you should give 
to-night are not so many—only three. a s t. 


On January 28th Mrs. Verrall’s script continues the same 
subject and gets additional material. 


Aster [Greek for Star] teras [in Greek letters and word for 
‘wonder’ or sign] The world’s wonder and all a wonder and a 
wild desire. The very wings of her. A WINGED DESIRE. 
Hupopteros eros [in Greek letters] Then there is Blake and 
mocked my loss of liberty. But it is all the same thing—the 
winged desire, eros potheinos [passion; Greek letters] the hope 
that leaves the earth for the sky—Abt Vogler for earth too hard 
that found itself or lost itself—in the sky. ‘That is what I want. 
On the earth the broken sounds, threads. In the sky the perfect 
arc. The C major of this life. But your recollection is at fault. 


Then follows the drawing of the circle with a triangle in 
it completing the cross reference, tho modifying it as sug- 
gested. 

The script of Miss Verrall on the date of February 3rd, 
which was eight days before any statement had been made 
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through Mrs. Piper about the attempted messages, shows a 
figure of a star, a crescent and the message “and the star 
like a thunder-riven oak, the grim remains stand on the level 
desolation of the plains,” etc. Then came the drawing of a 
bird and the word “ bird” written, evidently explaining the 
drawing. On February 17th, after Miss Verrall had been 
told that references had been made elsewhere to an anagram 
and other incidents, substituting “ Planet Mars” for “ Star” 
and “ Virtue” for “ Hope,” Miss Verrall again drew a star 
with the message, “that was the sign. She will understand.” 
Then after some further messages referring to the “ heavenly 
harmony, the mystic three,” she wrote something like short- 
hand and added: “ Andastar above it all. Rats everywhere 
in Hamelin town. Now do you understand.” No similar 
combination is found in any other script of Miss Verrall. 

It will be impossible within the limits of a short summary 
like this to explain all the details which indicate the cross 
correspondence in the cases of the words “ Browning” and 
“Hope.” It will be clear to the reader that the name Abt 
Vogler implies Browning and the phrase “the hope that 
leaves the earth for the sky” is a reproduction of the line in 
Browning “ The passion that left the ground to lose itself in 
the sky,” with the substitution of “hope” for “ passion,” 
apparently of a set purpose. What is meant is apparent, 
whatever we may think of the character of the coincidence. 
But the pointedness of “ Star” is much more apparent. Mr. 
Piddington did not observe at first any meaning in the ana- 
gram, but finally he vaguely recalled seeing something like 
“star, rats, arts, etc.” somewhere and then it came to his 
mind that he may have seen it in Dr. Hodgson’s papers. In- 
quiry of Dr. Hodgson’s executors in Boston brought him the 
very paper which contained many of the anagrams in Mrs. 
Verrall’s script and the allusion to “rats” in that of Miss 
Verrall. This paper contained in one column the anagram 
“star, tars, rats, arts, and tras,” and in another the word 
“aster,” but not “teras.” There were a number of others 
not involved in the coincidences and that need not be men- 
tioned. The drawing of the star by Miss Verrall has its sig- 
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nificance in connection with the evident reference to the ana- 
gram in the words “ arts ” and rats underscored. 

Apart from the evident coincidences in the phenomena 
the most important circumstance to be observed is the ap- 
parently enigmatical method necessary to get the messages 
through Mrs. and Miss Verrall. It will be noticed that their 
styles are the same and that the Latin language is a frequent 
concomitant or vehicle for the messages, and in both cases 
there appears to be great difficulty involving this roundabout 
process to get any message through. It makes no difference 
what theory we suppose the peculiar difficulty is evident. 

A curious complex incident occurred involving a cross 
correspondence between three psychics. Mrs. Sidgwick had 
a number of sittings with Mrs. Piper and at several of them 
the word “ Thanatos” was given, coming “Sanatos” at 
first and once “tanatos.” The word “ Thanatos ” is a Greek 
word and means death. This occurred on the dates of April 
17th, 23rd and 30th, 1907. On April 16th, 1907, Mrs. Hol- 
land’s automatic writing shows the following: “ Maurice, 
Morris, Mors. And with the shadow of death fell upon him 
and his soul departed out of his limbs. The most agreeable 
sensation of which I was at first conscious was that I was no 
longer deaf.” The confusion in the word “ Mors,” which is 
the Latin for death, as indicated in the names Maurice and 
Morris is most interesting, as repeating phenomena in Mrs. 
Holland that are so conspicuous in Mrs. Piper. Then the 
play of the thought of the automatist about the idea of death 
helps to give significance to the word “ Mors,” and so also 
the message about the first sensations after death. Whether 
altogether subliminal or only partially so, or even not so at 
all, the evident intention is to make sure that the right idea 
is communicated. On April 29th Mrs. Verrall wrote some 
messages which show the presence of the idea of death. The 
first was the Greek letter D [Delta] which Mrs. Verrall ex- 
plained in a note meant to her or was suggestive of death. 
She also quoted a Latin line beginning with “ pallida mors,” 
meaning pale death. The significance of this lies in the fact 
that Mrs. Piper does not know Greek and the alleged com- 
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municator did know it, and in the process of its coming 
through the other two psychics it was converted into Latin, 
or what was Latin in them was transmuted into Greek 
through Mrs. Piper. The obvious criticism that would be 
passed upon the hypothesis that the coincidences were not 
due to chance would be based upon the circumstance that the 
idea of death is so buried in a mass of other matter that the 
irrelevant ideas are too numerous to justify the supposition 
that death was intended. This view, however, may have as 
much difficulty in sustaining itself as the other. ‘The critic 
may hold out against conviction that it is not due to chance, 
but he can only express his opinion as does his opponent, as 
he may not be able to prove chance coincidence in any cir- 
cumstances, while it will always be open to others to con- 
ceive that the very setting of the idea of death fraught with 
the fundamental associations which that idea would naturally 
arouse tend to sustain the view that the coincidence was in- 
tended and not casual. But whatever the explanation the co- 
incidence is there. 

The next incident is a very remarkable one and is called 
that of “ Crossing the Bar” by Mr. Piddington. It is one of 
the best and will have to be detailed at some length. The 
experiment was conceived by Mrs. Verrall and the complica- 
tions involved give it special interest. The following ex- 
plains the nature of the experiment and the conditions under 


which it was performed, and represents the statements of Mr. 
Piddington. 


“In the early part of 1907, after six sittings with Mrs. Piper 
in which Mrs. Verrall had been struck with the vraisemblance of 
the Myers personality, and also with the knowledge shown of 
unpublished portions of her script connected with that person- 
ality, Mrs. Verrall decided to ask at her next sitting a question 
which it would be reasonable to suppose that Myers—the Myers 
purporting to communicate through Mrs. Piper, if this person- 
ality really had access to the memories of Frederic Myers—would 
be able to answer. For this purpose certain conditions seemed 
desirable, some arising from the circumstances of the particular 
experiment, and others suggested by general considerations de- 
rived from previous experience. The important conditions were: 

1. The question should be unintelligible to Mrs. Piper her- 
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self, in order to prevent the medium’s own knowledge from af- 
fecting the result. 

The question should be short, on account of the difficulty and 
slowness of communication between sitter and communicator in 
the present conditions of the Piper trance. 

3. The question should concern a subject which had not only 
been known to, but which had been thoroughly familiar to Fred- 
eric Myers, so that, had it been addressed to him in his lifetime, 
he would have answered it instinctively, without a moment’s 
doubt, hesitation, or reflection. It should therefore concern a 
matter not merely of intellectual acquisition or learning, but of 
knowledge so completely assimilated as to have been a stable 
part of his personality. 

4. The answer should be complex, tho not necessarily 
lengthy; and in order to avoid the risk of an accidentally suc- 
cessful guess on the part of Mrs. Piper, it should not be express- 
ible in a single phrase, but should require for completeness allu- 
sions to more than one group of associations. 

5. The answer should be such as could be proved to have 
been known to Myers; that is, the verification should not depend 
on Mrs. Verrall’s personal knowledge or impression but on un- 
mistakable external evidence. 


6. The question and answer should, in fact tho not in appear- 
ance, be connected with a range of subjects already alluded to in 
Mrs. Verrall’s own script by Myers. 

It was not easy to find an appropriate question. Some of the 
required conditions would be met if Greek were the language of 
the question; and it seemed desirable, with a view to condition 5, 
to frame a question based on a Greek quotation to which refer- 
ence had actually been made in some published work of Myers’, 
tho condition 1 demanded that this reference should not be ob- 
vious or easily discoverable. 


It was on January 22nd, 1907, that Mrs. Verrall decided to 
apply this test, if only she could think of a satisfactory question. 
On the evening of January 23rd it suddenly occurred to her that 
the words ‘kat autos ouranos akumon’ would serve the purpose. 
The words may be translated ‘and the very heaven waveless.’ 
They come from the 5th book of the Enneades of the Neo-Platonic 
philosopher Plotinus, and form part of a passage in which he re- 
cites the conditions that should precede and accompany the at- 
tainment of ecstasy, or communion of the individual soul with 
the divine; these conditions being perfect calm of soul and body 
and of external nature as well. A translation of the passage from 
Plotinus will be found in the second volume of Human Personality, 
p. 391, but the Greek words are not given, and in the translation 
no emphasis is laid on any particular phrase in question. It is 
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there rendered ‘ calm be the earth, the sea, the air, and let Heaven 
itself be still,’ and this sentence is in the middle of a paragraph of 
some eleven lines. 

The four words in Greek (followed by the name of the author, 
Plotinus, but by no further reference) occur once in Myers’ pub- 
lished works, namely, as the motto to a poem on Tennyson pub- 
lished in Fragments of Prose and Poetry (p. 117). They are not 
there translated.” 


Investigation apparently shows that Mrs. Piper had not 
known or heard of this work. 

On January 29th at a sitting with Mrs. Piper Mrs. Verrall 
put her test question, having to spell it out for the supposed 
communicator. In the event of a satisfactory answer she had 
a right to expect a translation of the words, a reference to 
Myers’ poem on Tennyson, and a reference to Plotinus in the 
latter part of Human Personality. 1 quote the report for the 
results the next day. 

“On January 30th, the day after the question was put, 
Mrs. Verrall had another sitting with Mrs. Piper. There was 
no direct reference to the test question, but Mrs. Verrall 
thought that some of the phrases used in the trance, tho only 
disconnectedly introduced, showed that the associations for 
which she had asked were present in the thoughts of the com- 
municating intelligence; that there was in fact what might be 
called ‘preliminary emergence’ of them. Thus the phrase 
‘Haven of rest’ was mentioned as likely to recall to Mrs. 
Verrall a memory of Myers; and towards the end of the sit- 
ting there was a disconnected allusion to ‘ Larches’ and 
‘Laburnum.’ Both these words have Tennysonian associa- 
tions for Mrs. Verrall; the spring budding of the larch and the 
first flowering of the laburnum always bringing to her mind 
Tennyson’s descriptive phrases—both from In Memoriam— 
‘When rosy plumelets tuft the larch’ and ‘ Laburnums, drop- 
ping wells of fire.’ ” 

As nothing more was said with reference to the issue until 
February 6th, these Tennysonian associations may have been 
connected with an allusion to “Celestial Halcyon Days” on 
January 15th which apparently had an association with a 
phrase in Tennyson very closely connected with this allusion 
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to “ Larches ” and “ Laburnums.” Hence apparently the co- 
incidence is with another matter than the test question. It 
may, however, have been an evidence of the communicator’s 
understanding of the test question and an allusion to earlier 
messages which had been intended to remind her of Tenny- — 
son. ‘This is conjectural and we do not require to regard the 
incident as more than a coincidence, except that Mrs. Verrall 
interpreted it as a possible indication of the communicator’s 
appreciation of her question. 

In the further account of the facts Mr. Piddington groups 
Mrs. Verrall’s cases of automatic script together and it de- 
volves upon the reader to watch for the chronology of the 
phenomena. I shall here observe the order of time in the 
summary of the facts. 

On February 6th, Mr. Piddington, at a sitting with Mrs. 
Piper, read a letter of Mrs. Verrall to the trance personalities 
indicating that she, Mrs. Verrall, thought the messages of 
January 30th at her own sitting were evidence of an under- 
standing on the part of Mr. Myers, the supposed communi- 
cator, of the test question. Mrs. Verrall’s letter asked for 
clearer statements of what the Greek words recalled to him. 

On February 12th, Mrs. Verrall’s script or automatic writ- 
ing shows an allusion to Tennysonian associations. The ref- 
erence is apparently to “Morte d’ Arthur.” Some of the very 
phrases of that poem are quoted, but as they are attributable 
to Mrs. Verrall’s subconscious we need not quote the pas- 
sages, the interest in them being the mere fact that the con- 


tents seem to point to associations which Mrs. Verrall wanted 
to obtain through Mrs. Piper. 


On February 25th Mrs. Verrall’s script showed another 
and similar allusion to another poem of Tennyson. It again 
is subject to explanation by her subconscious. But on Feb- 
ruary 26th her script became more definite and shows direct 
appreciation of what had been suggested in the test question 
put through Mrs. Piper. The passage is as follows: 

“Autos ouranos akumon [written in Greek language]. I 
think I have made him [probably ‘ Rector’] understand but 
the best reference to it will be made elsewhere, not Mrs. Piper 
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at all. I think I have got some words from the poem written 
down—if not stars and satellites, another phrase will do as 
well. And may there be no moaning at the bar—my Pilot 
fact to face. The last poems of Tennyson and Browning 

should be compared. ‘There are references in hei writing to 
 both—Helen’s I mean.” 

“ Rector” is the trance personality through whom all the 
messages in the Piper case usually purport to come, and the 
allusion to him here apparently indicates attempts on “ the 
other side”’ to send something through and the existence of 
certain difficulties involved. But as all this is subject to dis- 
count on the ground of Mrs. Verrall’s subliminal knowledge 
it can be used only for its relation to other and later informa- 
tion obtained through Mrs. Piper. 

On March 6th the script, written at 10.45 A. M., was more 
explicit, and tho subject to similar exceptions as the above 
quotations will at least have its psychological interest. 

“TI have tried to tell him of the calm the heavenly and 
earthly calm but I do not think it is clear. I think you would 
understand if you could see the record. Tell me when you 
have understood. 

“Calm is the sea—and in my heart if calm at all, if any 
calm, a calm despair. That is the only part of the answer— 
just as it is not the final thought. The symphony does not 
close upon despair—but on harmony. So does the poem. 
Wait for the last word.” 

This script, Mr. Piddington says, was signed “ Tuus,” 
which is the signature often referring in Mrs. Verrall’s auto- 
matic writing to Mr. Myers. The evident allusion of the 
contents to Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam is tbe interpretation of 
the authors of the report. 

On the same date, March 6th, Mr. Piddington had a sitting 
with Mrs. Piper. The hour is not mentioned, but if the same 
custom was maintained in England as Dr. Hodgson observed 
in this country, it would be simultaneous with the writing of 
Mrs. Verrall. Dr. Hodgson held his sittings between 10 
A. M. and 12 M. On this date Mr. Piddington reports of a 
sitting with Mrs. Piper that Mr. Myers, the purported com- 
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municator, “in the course of various cross correspondences 
which he claimed to have transmitted to Mrs. Verrall gave 
without explanation three words: ‘ Cloudless, Sky, Horizon,’ 
followed by the phrase: ‘a cloudless sky beyond the horizon.’ 
In the waking stage (of the trance when she is returning to 
consciousness) Mrs. Piper uttered the words: ‘moaning at 
the bar when I put out to sea.’ A little later she pronounced 
the name of Arthur Hallam; then almost directly said it 
again: ‘Arthur Hallam. Good-bye Margaret,’ Margaret 
being Mrs. Verrall’s Christian name. Finally she spoke this 
unfinished sentence: ‘There was some man Arthur Hallam. 
Myers says it was he—he about.” 

The coincidence of this with the passages quoted from the 
script of Mrs. Verrall will be apparent to the reader, especially 
the allusion to “ moaning at the bar,” etc. The name of Ar- 
thur Hallam is clear enough reference to the Jn Memoriam, as 
the poem was written in honor of Tennyson’s deceased friend 
by that name. One important point in this reference is the 
fact, noted by Mrs. Verrall, that “it is known that Arthur 
Hallam was a student of philosophy and the volume of his 
Remains in Verse and Prose contains passages showing famil- 
iarity with the doctrines not only of Plato but of the Neo- 
Platonists. That the account of the ecstacy of Plotinus was 
known to him in the words of the author is proved by the ap- 
pearance in his Essay on Cicero of an allusion in the original 
Greek to the experience of Plotinus.” 

On March 11th the script of Mrs. Verrall contains allu- 
sions to Plato and Tennyson with phrases about “ unseen or 
half-seen companionship,” “ voiceless communing and unseen 
Presence felt” in such a way as to suggest both Plato and 
Tennyson. Mr. Piddington remarks that the language is 
“reminiscent of the last stanza of Mr. F. W. H. Myers’ 
Stanzas on Mr. Watts’ Collected Works.” Mrs. Verrall’s script 
seems to show nothing more. | 

Mr. Piddington remarks that the words “ Cloudless, Sky, 
Horizon ” are a fair translation of Mrs. Verrall’s Greek words 
told to the communicator through Mrs. Piper, the language 
being unknown to Mrs. Piper. But on March 13th at his 
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sitting with Mrs. Piper Mr. Piddington reports as claiming to 
come from Mr. Myers: “I saw Mrs. Verrall and gave her a 
sign like this (a rough drawing was then made) and said I 
have crossed it.” When Mr. Piddington asked what the 
drawing meant the reply was the word “ BAR,” written as 
here in capitals. The communicator at once added: “I 
thought she might get a glimpse of my understanding of her 
Greek.” He then summarizes the data up to this point: 


“Tt appears that, in the absence of all intercourse between 
Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Verrall after January 30th, on the one 
hand the ‘ Myers’ of Mrs. Verrall’s script on February 26th 
and March 6th, respectively, connected Crossing the bar and 
In Memoriam with autos ouranos akumon; while on the other 
hand the Myers of Mrs. Piper’s trance on March 6th alluded 
to Crossing the bar and mentioned the name of Arthur Hallam 
in close conjunction with Mrs. Verrall’s Christian name; 
claimed on March 13th to have given Mrs. Verrall a quotation 
from Crossing the bar, and further explained that he thought 
this reference would make Mrs. Verrall understand in part 
what significance the Greek words had for him.” 


Mrs. Verrall had been kept ignorant of the extent to 
which the cross correspondence had succeeded and now Mrs. 
Sidgwick took charge of the sittings in place of Mr. Pidding- 
ton. Under this new supervision Mrs. Verrall had a sitting 
on April 29th and repeated her Greek words to Mr. Myers 
purporting to communicate, and explained that one group of 
associations had been given and asking that the name of the 
Greek author be given. “In making this suggestion Mrs. 
Verrall took care to mention no distinctive names, but to use 
only the general term ‘ associations,’ so that, in this repetition 
of the question, no clue was given to it, which statements by 
Myers had led Mrs. Verrall to the conclusion that her ques- 
tion had been understood and partly answered.” At the sit- 
ting of the next day, April 30th, Miss Johnson was present at 
first alone and was then joined by Mrs. Verrall later. “To 
Miss Johnson when alone it was plainly stated by Myers that 
his ‘reply to three Greek words’ was that they reminded 
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him of ‘ Homer’s Illiard’.”. When Mrs. Verrall entered the 
room the following occurred: 


[Rector communicating] Good morning, I am glad to greet 
you again. 
(Mrs. V.: Thank you, good morning.) 
I have seen Mr. Myers and he gave me his reply to your Greek 
words and I gave them to the other lady before you appeared. 
Tell her tospeakthem. Allright HOMER’S ILLIARD. 


“This seemed to Mrs. Verrall mere nonsense, and sug- 
gested random guessing on the part of Mrs. Piper, but she 
did not express any criticism. Later in the sitting Myers 
claimed to have completed the answer to the Greek question, 
reminding Mrs. Verrall that she had asked for the author’s 
name and saying that this reminded him of ‘ Socratese’ as 
well as of ‘ Homer’s Illiard ’.” 

Neither Mrs. Verrall, Miss Johnson, Mrs. Sidgwick, nor 
Mr. Piddington, all of whom discussed the record soon after- 
ward, saw any meaning in this. But later in the day Mrs. 
Verrall recalled a dim impression that “in the second volume 
of Human Personality, close to the passage about the vision of 
Piotinus in which occurs the translation of the words kai 
autos ouranos akumon was an allusion to the famous vision of 
Socrates, in which the woman of Phlia addressed him in a line 
from the Iliad. 

This shows a close connection between the Greek words 
and the message, and also suggests what name must have 
been in mind when it was given. On May 6th Mrs. Sidgwick 
had intended to repeat the inquiry for the name of the author 
at the sitting of that date, but was anticipated by the autom- 
atist who immediately after his greeting said:—“ Will you 
say to Mrs. Verrall—Plotinus.” Mrs. Sidgwick did not read 
it at first and it was repeated in capitals, “PLOTINUS.” 
Mrs. Sidgwick, not understanding what it meant, asked: 
“What is that?” and Myers, who purported to be communi- 
cating, replied: “My answer to autos ouranos okumen.” 
The reader will remark that the last of the three Greek words 
is not spelled correctly in the message and should have been 
“akumon.” But the name completed the desired messages, 
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as Plotinus, as we have seen, was the author of the Greek 
phrase. 

If the reader could study the original records and keep in 
mind that it thus required six weeks to answer the question 
he will observe some evidence of the difficulties of this work, 
on any theory of it. That is perhaps the most important les- 
son to be learned from it. But for the present the general 
reader is interested in the case as evidence of the supernormal. 
Mr. Piddington and the authors of the report do not doubt 
that the incident is one which cannot be explained by chance 
and with that judgment I think all intelligent persons would 
agree. 

There was a number of other cross correspondences and 
among them one very complicated one in reply to a Latin 
question. None of these can be outlined here, as there is not 
space for the detailed explanations necessary to make them 
intelligible. The reader may study them in the report of Mr. 
Piddington. I have given the most important cases for easy 
understanding and that will illustrate the character of all the 
others. They all illustrate the existence of coincidences be- 
tween different psychics that cannot be due to chance, and 
some of them show a psychological process going on that is 
not easily attributable to telepathy as that is often conceived, 
tho as others often conceived it I imagine the process is as- 
sumed to be capable of anything whatever short of forging 
iron. But this aside the important point is that the phe- 
nomena exhibit a group of concordant messages which cer- 
tainly confirm an hypothesis suggested by the earlier reports 
on the Piper case and by the mass of phenomena accumulated 
by the Society. 

When it comes to summing up the meaning of all these 
phenomena it may not be so clear. ‘There may be wide dif- 
ferences of opinion as to their exact significance. It is no- 
ticeable that the report has made a sensation in some scien- 
tific quarters in England, a sensation, however, that is not of 
the excited character. It seems that a larger interest has 
been shown in the report than in any previous publication of 
the Society and it seems to be due to the peculiar nature of 
the phenomena as cross correspondences. Mr. Piddington 
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has not offered any specific theory of the facts. He has also 
as carefully refrained from explaining them away, as it has 
been the usual custom of the Society in the past, assuming 
that unless it quarrelled with supernormal interpretations, 
barring the use of telepathy, it had no excuse for its being. 
But in this report there is no attempt to argue away the sig- 
nificance of the facts. Mr. Piddington thinks that they are 
not due to chance and does not offer any special theory to ex- 
plain them after urging this fact in their favor. There are 
allusions now and then to a “third intelligence ” as perhaps 
required to explain the phenomena, but there is no definite 
identification of that intelligence, except by innuendo. It 
may be that the prejudices of certain parties requires this 
type of cautiousness and I am not criticizing the policy, but 
stating the facts which indicate how free from theoretical ex- 
planations the report is. No one can question the cautious 
and conservative character of Mr. Piddington’s attitude on the 
problem. He simply presents the facts with great detail and 
with unusual patience in regard to the perplexities of the 
phenomena in which the significant facts are found. No one 
can accuse him of displaying any bias on either side of their 
possible interpretation. All the facts that may weaken or 
protect them are given as fully as the most critical person 
could desire. No expressed conclusions stand in the way of 
denying or affirming a large meaning for the facts. I know 
one reader who thinks the report worthless and he is a man 
who is interested in the work, is in sympathy with conserva- 
tive methods, and has written favorably of a spiritistic inter- 
pretation of the Piper and other phenomena. Others seem 
impressed with Mr. Piddington’s report as the most import- 
ant for spiritistic tendencies that has yet appeared. The re- 
port has certainly left that impression in England among cer- 
tain persons. But the report itself does not lend any sup- 
port to either view in so far as advocacy of any theory is con- 
cerned. It is entirely non-committal, and only casual re- 
marks would enable any one to discover where Mr. Pidding- 
ton’s sympathies really lie. These are defensive remarks 
replying to some anticipated sceptical objection, but are so 
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guarded that they do not give ground for criticism from the 
most bigotted sceptic. 

I cannot but think, however, that there is some tendency 
to magnify the importance of this report. That it is im- 
portant, in fact, one of the most important ever pub- 
lished by the Society, is unquestionable, and as_ such 
is not to be too greatly appreciated. When I say, 
however, that it seems to be too much magnified by 
some who have commented upon it I refer to the ten- 
dency to treat it as if there had not been as good or better 
evidence of the same theory remarked in it in other publica- 
tions by the Society. There can be no gainsaying the value 
of such a system of cross references as is here collected. But 
it is noticeable that some are inclined to treat it as if it repre- 
sented the first evidence that the Society has obtained for a 
“third intelligence.” Mrs. Sidgwick in her Presidential Ad- 
dress alludes to it in this spirit, and if it were not for Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s perpetual habit of playing “ the scientific racket ” 
in her form of expression I would attach more importance to 
her reserved style. There is no need to remark the influ- 
ences which led to this estimate of the facts. That is not 
relevant. But as for myself I do not think that the report 
bears, even in a small proportion, anything like the value of 
Dr. Hodgson’s second report on the case of Mrs. Piper as 
evidence of a “third intelligence” or spirit. I think even 
that Dr. Hodgson’s first report on the same case was much 
stronger for a third intelligence, in spite of the limitations 
exhibited in the Phinuit phenomena and the failure of the 
Hannah Wild incident. I regard the first report on the Piper 
phenomena by the English group themselves as stronger for 
a spiritistic theory than this case of cross correspondences. 
I think too that the publications of the Society in other cases 
contain as strong evidence, and perhaps some would say 
stronger evidence than Mr. Piddington’s report. The reason 
for this judgment lies in the nature of the criterion for esti- 
mating the facts. 

For complicating the facts and excluding certain prelim- 
inary hypotheses there can be no doubt that the report is the 
best that has been published. But for proving a spiritistic 
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hypothesis I do not think it is nearly so effective as previous 
reports. The reason for the failure to appreciate this fact I 
think is that the group of men working at the problem have 
failed to realize just what the real standard of evidence is in 
the case. The complication of several psychics in the results 
has this importance, namely, that it excludes the ordinary 
suppositions from discrediting the facts. For instance, you 
would have to include a number of very respectable people in 
the fraud that would have to be assumed to explain them 
after chance coincidence had been eliminated and before ad- 
mitting a more serious theory, and I am not sure but it is 
this respectability that constitutes one of the report’s most 
effective claims to consideration. Some would not want the 
hardihood to say that some of the psychics were not prop- 
erly guarded as Dr. Hodgson had guarded Mrs. Piper and 
that the interval elapsing between the messages claiming to 
be cross correspondences diminish the value of the evidence 
for even the supernormal. But waiving all this as unneces- 
sary it seems to the present writer that the importance at- 
tached to the report as evidence of a “ third intelligence ” is 
based upon an entirely false view of what the problem is and 
what the real evidence should be for a spiritistic theory of 
the phenomena. 

In the whole report there is but one of the cross corre- 
spondences that points in any way to the personal identity of 
deceased persons, unless we make the anagram “star, rats, 
and tars” the exception. The “Crossing the Bar” incident 
undoubtedly has interesting features of identity in it. These 
are the associations which Mr. Myers would be expected to 
have with the Greek words read to him as an alleged com- 
municator through Mrs. Piper. All the other instances, save 
the anagram mentioned, are of the kind which do not illus- 
trate the personal identity of the men alleged to be communi- 
cating, tho they do indicate indisputable evidence of the su- 
pernormal. Personally I should regard them as good evi- 
dence of the same personalities, independent personalities, if 
you like, but not as affording the primary evidence of their 
identity with the living persons whom they claim to be. The 
messages or cross correspondences certainly indicate beyond 
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a doubt that the supernormal information obtained plays 
about the same alleged personalities, but only a few of them 
tend to prove that you are dealing with the deceased persons 
alleged. To me the evidence of surviving personality must 
be something else than either cross correspondence or an al- 
leged source of them. Cross correspondences only compli- 
cate the evidences for a conclusion established in another 
way. Let me make myself clearer on this point. 

The existence of certain information obtained through 
psychics is accepted by all as evidence of the supernormal. I 
need not explain this fact. When the facts purport to come 
from the dead and are acceptably supernormal the only hy- 
pothesis which has even a claim to respectable mention 
against the superficial character of phenomena illustrating 
the personal identity of deceased persons is that of telepathy. 
Readers know what I think of that hypothesis in certain 
types of phenomena and I need not go through the tedium of 
analyzing this again. All I require to indicate here is that 
the chief objection to that hypothesis in explanation of such 
facts as Dr. Hodgson recorded is their selective and synthetic 
character as evidence of deceased persons. No one can ques- 
tion that they usually related to certain definite deceased per- 
sons and are often just such facts as these deceased persons 
might be expected to give in proof of their identity, or even 
when given are clearly relevant to the supposition that they 
are in some way meant to point to them, whatever explana- 
tion we finally adopt. But what I have contended for against 
the telepathic hypothesis in explanation of them is that they 
have certain limitations which telepathy should not have if 
used to explain them. What seems to me to be the proper 
evidence of the existence of those who have died is that nat- 
ural unity of the facts which makes the spiritistic hypothesis 
more rational than any other. This standard of evidence 
enables us to take account of all the phenomena that have 
been reported during the history of man’s development. I 
do not think that the evidence is confined to the material of 
the Society. All that the Society has done has been to give 
better credentials to phenomena that have been reported from 
time immemorial and it is absurd to treat its records as if 
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nothing had ever occurred to suggest evidence of a future life 
before. What makes the evidence strong is the constant re- 
currence of the phenomena in the history of man and in the 
common experience of mankind. This gives it a collective 
meaning and force which may even be better than individual 
tests in such cases as the present reports record. But when 
taking those records as the measure of the evidence I think it 
is not the cross correspondences that represent its primary 
evidence, but it is the synthetic and selective unity of certain facts 
relating to the personal identity of certain persons, that determines 


all. If an alleged communicator consistently chooses facts in 
his former earthly life, or to put it with less coloring of as- 
sumption regarding such existence, if the facts are chosen 
with reference to a given person and represent some natural 
law of association to him, this suffices to justify the hypoth- 
esis of spirits, and telepathy cannot be adduced as a rival view 
without admitting its liability to such extension as cross cor- 
respondences might also claim. Once admit the application 
of telepathy to the collective group of Piper phenomena in 
Dr. Hodgson’s report, with their characteristics of confusion 
and complete reproduction of all the natural difficulties at- 
tending communication between two isolated forms of exist- 
ence, and it would be easy to stretch it to meet such phe- 
nomena as Mr. Piddington’s report contains. It is the doubt 
about this selective process with its contradictory limitations 
that constitutes the right to prefer spiritistic intervention, 
and this is based upon the unity of the facts selected in illus- 
tration of personal identity. It is not sufficient that mere 
intelligence should be exhibited in the presentation of super- 
normal facts, but these facts must bear the stamp of personal 
memories. They should show the selective unity that they 
would possess if sent over a telegraph line in proof of a 
doubted identity, and so contain those little touches of iden- 
tity that will exclude simulation and impersonation. It may 
not be easy to say just when we have reached that perfection 
of fact which will scientifically exclude such alternatives in 
individual cases, but when the total mass of phenomena in 
human experience has been taken into account we may well 
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feel that a reasonable criterion exists to limit the ordinary 
objections. In the individual case we may have a standard 
in the complex unity of widely separated facts which had a 
natural association in the mind of the person purporting to 
communicate, and it was that illustrated on a large scale that 
constituted the point of Dr. Hodgson’s report. 

Now if cross correspondences, besides illustrating iden- 
tical messages through different automatists, will also illus- 
trate the selective unity of earthly memories they will serve 
as proof of personal identity. But if they represent only sim- 
ilar contents and not the memories of the communicator, 
whatever value they have as evidence of the supernormal, 
they will not constitute evidence of the first power for a spir- 
itistic interpretation. ‘They are invaluable after the criterion 
of personal identity has been satisfied, but without also con- 
forming to the criterion of past memories and natural asso- 
ciations they are secondary and will lose all their significance 
unless the first standard has been applied. 

The chief value of Mr. Piddington’s report seems to me to 
be in the light which it throws upon the difficulties of com- 
municating, not in the first proof of spirits. Four hundred 
pages of matter on.such a small number of coincidences is de- 
cided proof of almost insurmountable difficulties in communi- 
cating, and we can hardly overestimate the value of the report 
for its contribution to this feature of the question. It has al- 
ways been a perplexity in the Piper records that messages 
should not be given more easily when so much seems to come 
without difficulty. But with the evidence in Mr. Piddington’s 
report that chance coincidence can not be considered in mak- 
ing up our mind and with the conformity of the facts to such 
evidence of identity as Dr. Hodgson’s report exhibited, we 
may well appreciate the obstacles which apparently stand in 
the way of ready communication between a sensible and a 
supersensible world. ‘The very limitations of the phenomena 
are so much against the extension of telepathy, which had 
already been made far larger in its imaginary application to 
the Piper phenomena in earlier reports. To concentrate the 
evidential case upon these phenomena in cross correspond- 
ences is to lose sight of the real problem and its evidence and 
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to minimize the importance of the larger human experience, 
which, in the end, will constitute as good, if not better, evi- 
dence than any case of individual experiments. What they 
should do is to confirm an hypothesis based upon other and 
more relevant facts, not to give its initial impulse. 

For a spiritistic theory I think it would have been better 
to have published the entire detailed records of the experi- 
ments, including all the matter not related to the cross cor- 
respondences, as the psychological complexity of the facts 
with the evidence of personal identity in them, would be the 
most effective argument against telepathy that might have 
been conceived. ‘This, however, is not a criticism of Mr. Pid- 
dington’s limitation of his material. That was inevitable in 
bringing out the nature and significance of his cross corre- 
spondences. It would have greatly confused his problem. 
But I mention the circumstance only to enforce what I deem 
the proper way to approach and defend the application of a 
“third intelligence”’ in such phenomena. If it had been 
recognized in Mrs. Sidgwick’s remark about the extension of 
telepathy and her further observations of what might be in- 
volved in the facts that the evidence for this alternative view 
was not presented in this report there would have been no 
reason for calling attention to the limitation actually present 
in it. But with the tendency in public opinion to attach a 
value to the cross correspondences which is not their primary 
character it is important to emphasize the real criterion by 
which we have to judge the case. 

The point of view here maintained may be summarized 
thus. The cross correspondences contained in the report do 
not supply initial evidence for a spiritistic hypothesis, but 
only corroborative material along with complications which 
make other theories essentially absurd. There is no use to 
say or suppose that the “third intelligence” which is here sur- 
mised as a possible explanation is a non-human or extra- 
human mind; for we are not entitled to suppose any such 
thing with the problem of personal identity before us and the 
facts directly bearing upon that. We should be admitting 
far greater perplexities into the case by assuming intelli- 
gences which we could not reasonably suppose capable of 
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using human instruments and processes for their communica- 
tions, and if we are to assume these latter the identity of cer- 
tain persons has to be assumed in order to tolerate the hy- 
pothesis of impersonation which such other intelligences sup- 
pose. Hence with the identity of specific persons implied we 
should scientifically require that we limit the “third intelli- 
gence” to such as we knew working under limitations that 
make the revelation of their personality imperfect. In every 
way that we can view the issue the argument is only for an 
hypothesis which points definitely to deceased human persons 
and the cross correspondences only illustrate it in a specially 
cogent form without suggesting it. 
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Experiments With Private Parties. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH PRIVATE PARTIES. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


The following two records have some interest, at least for 
psychology, in the light they throw upon mediumistic phe- 
nomena. ‘The first record represents a group of eight per- 
sons of whom I was one. They were all private persons who 
had experimented somewhat for their own private purposes 
and tho they had not succeeded in getting anything remark- 
able they did obtain the usual phenomena of amateurs. 
These were interesting enough to attract my attention and 
an opportunity was offered me for experiment. I have a 
record of earlier experiments by Dr. B. which has much in- 
terest in the investigation of the problems of psychic research 
and may be published some time later. It was this that first 
stimulated me to try experiment and the present group was 
arranged for with the hope that it might help to obtain re- 
sults, as it apparently did, if we are to compare the second 
sitting with the first. But the type of phenomena in the 
second was different from the first. I thought it best to take 
the method and conditions to which the group were accus- 
tomed, but tried the method of automatic writing for the 
second, which in the undeveloped condition of things did not 
bring much success. But it did throw light upon the limita- 
tions which we must expect in the early stages of medium- 
ship, and I am sure that this is quite as important a matter 
for psychology as the supernormal. 

The first sitting consisted simply of allowing the phe- 
nomena to take their spontaneous course, and readers will 
see from the record what these were. The occurrence of 
Greek words with one of the boys who knew nothing about 
that language has its interest, tho the circumstances and re- 
sults do not help to explain the phenomena. We should re- 
quire to have cases where a foreign language is given more 
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intelligently, or rather with more intelligence in the mes- 
sages, with some facts that would suggest the source of it. 
We might then indulge in theoretical explanations. But this 
cannot be attempted here. I only remark the fact that psy- 
chologically the incidents represent the usual impersonation 
of spirits, tho there is no reason to assert that it is subliminal, 


any more perhaps than there is to assert the intervention of 
foreign agencies. 


November 2nd, 1907. 


Some time ago I received a letter from Dr. B. of , 
narrating some experiences in his family in which his wife 
and children were concerned and with them the family of 
some neighbors. I was invited to be present and investigate 
the phenomena. I responded and the following is a report on 
what I witnessed at a seance. The phenomena were of the 
control type with auditory expression of results. 

They invited the neighboring family in, which consisted 
of husband and wife, two grown sons and one child eight 
years of age. The name was Harwin (pseudonym), and they 
were farmers near by. Dr. B.’s family consisted of himself, 
wife and three children, the oldest nineteen years, the next 
about twelve and the youngest a little more than eight or 
thereabouts. I did not ask for his age. 

The room was slightly darkened by removing the lights. 
One lamp burned in the hall and curtains hung up between 
us and it, but the light shone over a transom sufficiently to 
give some light, enough for me to see to write notes. We all 
sat about the table. The object was to have control phe- 
nomena. 

Hardly had we got the people seated when the two older 
children of Dr. B. began to show evidences of control. They 
had sat down some minutes before. ‘The older one, nineteen, 
jerked his arms and shoulders considerably, the younger one 
next to him did not exhibit the same type of muscular action 
in his evidence. He kept convulsively moving his hands 
about the table, sometimes in the air, and sometimes rubbing 
his face and eyes. Finally the older arose and began pound- 
ing the table and shouting like an Indian and wanted to shake 
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hands with all of us. We accepted the invitation and the 
grasp and shake were very strong and violent. His pound- 
ing of the table would seem to have bruised his hands and his 
violence would make any layman think he was insane. After 
some minutes of this and talking which I could not put in 
notes he sat down and seemed to recover normal conscious- 
ness but was breathing as if exhausted and perspiring very 
freely. He had also shown disturbed breathing when he be- 
gan to indicate tendencies to control. 

The younger soon showed similar signs of violent control 
and pounded the table, but not so violently as his brother. 
He too wanted to shake hands with all present and this was 
done. He then recovered his normal condition tho appar- 
ently being in a condition to receive impressions as was also 
the older brother. The two afterward told me that they re- 
main semi-conscious most of the time that the control exists, 
whether in the violent or the calmer condition, and so re- 
member most that occurs. Rarely do they lose consciousness 
wholly. 

The elder of the two suddenly broke out with the ex- 
pression “cut throat” and in a few moments alluded to a 
bread knife. It was explained to me that this referred to a 
suicide who had been mentioned at earlier sittings and who 
was described sufficiently to prove identity. The suicide 
was a friend of the Harwins present. Then in a moment he 
also said there was an old man near Mr. Harwin, with grey, 
long beard, and thought that Mr. Harwin knew him. Mrs. 
Harwin recognized who it was and it seems that the name 
had been mentioned before. A little later the man seemed to 
give evidence of his identity and mentioned a picket fence 
about the house and a driveway on the side. This was ad- 
mitted, and the boy went on to say that he used to keep wood 
near the corner of the house. Mr. Harwin said the wood- 
shed was there. Then reference was made by the boy to a 
small window with the glass out in the shed, and that the 
barn sat back and a path ran from it and curved into the back 
door. This was recognized as accurate and the remark made 
that a shed connected the barn and the house. This last 
statement was by Mr. Harwin, who knew the facts. It seems 
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that the boy knew nothing about the picket fence, the path, 
woodshed and the window in the shed which was substan- 
tially correct. They represent facts in New Hampshire 
where he had never been and about which he was said to 
know nothing. 

While this was going on one of the Harwin boys, men in 
fact, showed signs of going under control. He lay with his 
head on the table and groaning slightly. To hold him sev- 
eral of us tried to hold his hands, but he rejected all but Dr. 
B.’s, who remained some time holding the fellow’s hands. 
He remained in this groaning condition for an hour. 

The younger son of Dr. B. was remaining silent all this 
while tho at times exhibiting indications of “ influence.” 
Once he patted Mr. Harwin on the back when he seemed to 
recognize the man whom the older son of Dr. B. had de- 
scribed. After a pause of some minutes, with the disappear- 
ance of the man who was related to Mr. Harwin, the older 
son of Dr. B. suddenly remarked that he saw a Greek about 
me wearing a toga or a loose robe which was worn in ancient 
Greece. The man was said to have a high forehead, and I 
asked them what he was doing and the reply was that he 
stood by me. I asked the boy to communicate with him, and 
after a pause he said, “I don’t get the idea. He seems to be 
speaking to a class, discoursing on something and giving out 
his theories.” 

Suddenly the younger brother broke out with the word 
spiro and paused, as if trying to get more, and in a few mo- 
ments said gui and then with some doubt the word poncias, as 
I have to spell it from the sound. At this point the youngest 
child on the opposite side of the table complained of the 
“ shivers.” But nothing more came of him except some con- 
vulsive actions. In a moment the younger broke out with 
the word Xenia and said there was one more word which he 
could not get, and presently exclaimed edisonches, I having to 
spell this phonetically. He seemed to be trying to write on 
the table and I offered paper, but this was refused. Then he 
said: “I can see these Greek letters?” and in a moment 
uttered menza or mensa, using the soft ‘z’ sound if the latter 
word was meant. Then the older boy exclaimed Kedas, and 
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the younger pollakis, and asked if there was anything like a 
motto in it. I remained silent. He then, with intervening 
pauses, said: “Vanszikis, Minos, Pollakias, Eutychus, Abdia.” 
Then the older exclaimed: “ Be careful.” The younger re- 
plied, “I don’t get them very plain.” ‘The older spoke up: 
“No, I think he is speaking in Greek and gets only a word 
once in a while.” The younger said he saw someone in a red 
coat and the older broke out laughing and said: “He is 
laughing, isn’t he?” I said, “well,” and he went on. “I 
think he is funny. He gets between him (myself) and the 
Greek. Two things cannot occupy the same space at the 
same time,” and laughed heartily. 

The younger then exclaimed, Solimentes, on * * or in 

* * | and the older was then seized by a young Indian who 
has controlled before, a silly young personality who could not 
talk intelligibly at all. The younger kept on with his utter- 
ances and between pauses said, Psymmichus, Blancus, and 
sentimus, Reensis. ‘Then he remarked that he saw one stand- 
ing on a book back of me reading toaclass. The older asked 
if he had a scroll in his hand and remarked that he used to be 
a Greek teacher, at least a scholar. The younger went on 
with apparent names. Zachias, Sorrentis, Monikras, Somachias, 
hanc, and some word like this which I cannot get to you. 
With a pause he said: “hincus is it?’ Then he made some 
allusions to a dark room and a stormy night which had no 
pertinence so far as could be seen. In a moment, however, 
allusion was made to a young girl about eighteen years of age 
and on inquiry as to whom she was connected with I tried to 
hold the boy’s hand but was rejected and the statement made 
that it was west and that the man was hurt by a gun or an 
accident. Mrs. Harwin recognized a relative in Western 
New York State who was killed by a gun accidentally. The 
boy knew nothing of the facts, according to statements made 
to me. 

Near this point of the seance the younger of the Harwin 
boys showed a tendency to more definite control and in re- 
sponse to the urgency of the older son of Dr. B., after almost 
violent telling the control to leave, this Harwin boy became 
more rational in his actions and after the most painful efforts 
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to make himself intelligible by signs and grunts for yes and 
no indicated the following prescription for his own stomach 
trouble, this prescription purporting to come from the Indian 
in control. 

3 Narrowdock roots, 1 Chepu (English name not gotten), 
2 Burdock roots, 10 Dandelion roots, 2 gallons of water, boil 
three hours, strain twice, bottle with 1 pint of “ fire water” 
and dose 2 tablespoonful. 

It took much time to obtain this. Nothing important 
with the other boys occurred in the meantime. 

The Greek about me is a fair description of a personality 
that has elsewhere been alluded to as a Greek in a robe about 
me. The personality is recognizable from statements made 
about him through Mrs. Piper and two other mediums, tho 
the facts are not assuredly evidential. 

Before closing the younger boy went through the motions 
of playing on the violin and singing. The control was one 
that was familiar to the families present. 

But the most interesting phenomena of the evening was 
the joint Indian dance and singing of the two B. boys. They 
did the dancing or timekeeping in imitation of the dance with 
their hands and uttered the peculiar and plaintive sounds 
which the Indians utter when performing the dance. I wit- 
nessed such a performance two years ago and again this sum- 
mer at the Grand Canyon. The notes, sounds and words 
uttered by the boys and the time keeping were so strikingly 
imitative of what I witnessed that I was perfectly amazed at 
it. What struck me with astonishment was the close re- 
semblance in the plaintive simple tone of voice and Indian 
words in the boy’s utterances. No one could mistake the re- 
semblance, and it is all the more interesting when we are told, 
as I was by the parents, that the boys had never seen an In- 
dian dance and had no known opportunity to determine its 
nature otherwise. 

There was every reason to believe that the boys were not 
faking. They were doing only what they do in the private 
family sittings and seemed to be sincere earnest boys. There 
is no way to make this clear for a reader who cannot witness 
the performance. Faking could do much better than they 
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did in matters that might impress the public, and yet could 
not do so well in phenomena that look like the genuine. 
Many of their actions were absurd on the faking hypothesis, 
and they frankly admit their consciousness or semi-conscious- 
ness during the control, and the giving of incidents not nor- 
mally acquired favor the genuineness of the phenomena. But 
there is no way to prove this for a reader who cannot witness 
the experiments. 

One thing should be remarked. The youngest Harwin 
child also showed decided “ shivers” and convulsive actions 
a number of times, tho there are suspicions that his imagina- 
tion and imitative instincts may account for this. Excluding 
this supposition, however, the evening showed clear control 
for three boys present, decided traces of it in two others, and 
convulsive actions and impressions in another, the oldest of 
the Harwin boys, making six persons in all exhibiting psy- 
chic phenomena of one type or another. Neither of the 
ladies showed any signs whatever of doing anything. Mrs. 
B. does automatic writing, but there was not a sign of any 
influence exercised over her. Dr. B. also had no indications 
of psychic conditions. I became very sleepy at several stages 
of the experiment, as I often do at such seances. It may have 
been attributed to ennui, tho much of the time I felt none of 
this, being too much interested in the phenomena, and I do 
not recall at any time feeling so. I was tired, however, and 
need not suppose it due to anything else. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


P. S—The oldest son of Dr. B. once showed signs of 
wanting to write. I placed pad and pencil under his hand 
and he wrote, “ Kedas” and two symbols like the Greek 
“ph” and “n.” The younger boy knows no other languages 
than English. He has never studied any of them. 


November 23rd, 1907. 


I previously arranged with Dr. B. to spend the evening 
with the family and to have some further experiments with- 
out the presence of the Harwin family. We tried for auto- 
matic writing with Mrs. B. and the two sons in the order of 
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this record, Mrs. B. coming first. Mrs. B. in time past has 
been controlled by some personality claiming to be Oliver 
Cromwell but who apparently turned out to be a Catholic 
priest. As soon as she had discovered this deception she con- 
tracted a strong repugnance to the writing and refused to ex- 
periment with it. She had some fears that it would return 
on this occasion. But there were no traces of his personality. 
She remarked that the influence was gentler and more wel- 
come than ever before in her experience, tho automatic writ- 
ing of a legible type did not occur for some time in the experi- 
ment. ‘There was a long period of scrawls of various kinds 
on the first sheet becoming very rapid and violent at the end. 

The first type of scrawl was making circles followed by 
figure 8 lying on the side. ‘Then came line like the letter ‘m’ 
repeated over and over. This was done several times on the 
page, interrupting it with circular scrawls. 

The second page began with a clear attempt to make let- 
ters. The first letter is a clear ‘m’ followed by ‘u’ and let- 
ters that might be either ‘e’ or ‘1.2. Then came the letters 
“meemm,” and apparently the word ‘ message’ which was 
repeated two or three times. The writing then became so 
rapid and so constantly accompanied at the end of a word or 
a line by flourishes of the pencil that I could not read it and 
the page shows no other effect than scrawls. Some of the 
letters are clear, but the words would be mere conjecture. 
It is possible that the last words on this page are attempts to 
write what is clearer on the next. One of the words is evi- 
dently this and is a perfectly apparent attempt to write the 
word ‘ money.’ | 

On the third page the first two letters are clearly ‘mo’ 
and the rest like two ‘u’s’ and ‘y.’ The second attempt is 
clearly ‘money.’ Then come attempts at some words with 
‘m’ beginning they and next two clear cases of the word 
‘follow.’ The rest of the page was scrawls. 

The fourth page began with scrawls of figure S lying on 
its side and then the words ‘ good’ and ‘ right’ repeated over 
and over again. 

The next page begins with ‘m’ and circular scrawls, and 
in a few moments ‘me’ is repeated and terminates in the 
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word ‘memory,’ which is rewritten several times. Memory 
is rewritten on the next page and after some scrawls or il- 
legible attempts apparently the words ‘all but one’ are writ- 
ten. Then “one thing can no * * * * remember remem- 
ber.” 

The next page was taken up with attempts at “ nameless 
until perfect message * * * * * * you.” This was an ap- 
parent response to Mr. B.’s expressed desire to have the name 
written. I said not toask this. But I asked that the writing 
be more slow, and this word was frequently written on the 
page following the request. On the same page came the 
words ‘right track’ written over and over again. Then on 
next page “slow sure and * * * * times.” The word 
‘times’ is repeated and so also ‘ slow and sure,’ followed by 
“the tide turns and * * * * nameless until perfect message,” 
when scrawls ended the attempt. 

Curious scrawls on the next page were followed by the 
word ‘ Like’ followed by illegible words and finally the word 
‘slowly.’ Then “ slowly and surely, not * * * * slowly * * 
message * * ,” ending Mrs. B.’s attempt in scrawls. 

We then asked the younger of the two sons to try. He 
was reluctant at first, but finally tried and the writing began 
and varied the scrawls between circles, straight lines and 
figure 8 lying on its side. 

The second page showed first an attempt to make letters, 
but got no farther than ‘m’ and degenerated into scrawls 
which soon developed into clear efforts to write legibly, but 
the letters are not decipherable. The rest of this page and 
the first part of the following were given to rapid circular 
scrawls, and then came apparent attempts at letter ‘m’ fol- 
lowed by a number of scrawls like the figure 8 and then ap- 
parent attempts at a plus mark or cross, the difficulty in this 
interpretation being that the horizontal line is too near the 
top to be sure that it is intended for across. Illegible scrawls 
continued for two pages. 

Most of this time Mrs. B. held her hand lightly on that of 
the son, and when she removed her hand from his he slowly 
stopped the automatic writing, but soon became able to write 
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without her hand, tho he did this best when her hand rested 
lightly on his. Finally it was removed permanently. 

The next page began with circular scrawls and lines like 
the letter ‘m’ repeated. ‘Then came scrawls and illegible at- 
tempt at letters or words followed by letters ‘myr’ and pos- 
sibly ‘es’ used with some apparent clearness the words 
‘to siggest ’ and illegible words when ‘ myers’ came clearly 
enough to be read so, but followed by less legible attempt at 
“ * * try it again.” The remainder of the page became en- 
tirely illegible, the scrawls are followed by an apparent at- 
tempt to write words only occasional letters of which are 
decipherable. 

The next page began with the letters “ mmyre” and 
scrawls followed by an illegible word containing apparently 
“mry * * * followed by clear “my” and possibly re- 
quests * * * * * * * and not myself [?] [scrawls.] my re 

[apparent attempt to erase.|] [scrawls.] * * * * 
Cecrawis. ] not [apparently ‘noo.’] noting [read so and 
erased.] nothing men men men are are men are not [erased. | 
[scrawls.] many many men meny young men are many 
* 2 * © [scrawis.”} 

The next page has a number of futile attempts to write 
ending with a clear “my name is,’ and then scrawls with 
“name my * * my name is Remington, Remington John not 
read at time. John, Joan, John.” 

At this point the experiments with the younger son 
ceased, and the older who is nineteen was tried. He, too, 
began with circular scrawls, and varied in practice between 
circular scrawls, letter ‘m,’ figure 8 on its side and figures 
often represented in art. I do not know the technical name, 
but they were the three sides of a square alternately with the 
closed side at top and bottom of line. Then a figure like a 
picture in a frame was drawn and apparently a name signed 
to it which we could not decipher with certainty. After an- 
other page of scrawling came the words “ozone” and “ether” 
repeated, the latter with the desire to have it read rightly, 
which we had been reading “ either,’ when “ No, no, no” was 
written. Then “better many many days to to be Live live 
live and and * * you Hyslop do great work for years to come. 
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[period inserted and made emphatically.] you great brain. 
[period inserted as before.] never be forgotten. [period in- 
serted as before. } 

Then the writing ceased and after a pause we made no 
further efforts at automatic writing. It should be noted that 
this last young man is interested in drawing and art to some 
extent and thinks of taking it up as a calling. The Indian 
controls which characterized the boys’ work did not show it- 
self until this last moment. 

With a view to supplementing what we got in the auto- 
matic writing by an oral control we tried the trance with the 
two boys. They both went under quickly and the younger 
went through the actions of an Indian sewing his moccasin. 
The movements were perfect even to shortening the move- 
ments of the hand to suit the length of the thread as the work 
progressed. After this was continued for some time he went 
through some of the Indian music and dancing song, followed 
by what was perhaps an Indian dirge. Then when asked to 
proceed he described a Greek behind me with a book and 
wearing a white gown, hesitating for the word to describe it 
and not accepting my suggestion of a “ toga.” 

Another person not recognized was minutely described 
and the older was asked to try something, but failed. 

The writing as a whole illustrated very beautifully the ap- 
pearance of practice. There was perfect inability at first to 
write anything legibly, but soon there appeared clear indica- 
tions of more intelligent muscular control, a circumstance 
wholly inexcusable on the part of Mrs. B. if it were wholly 
secondary personality, and perhaps unexcusable on the part 
of the older son, who has done automatic writing before. 
The evident appearance of practice was a most interesting 
psychological phenomenon. 

No less interesting was the allusion to money following. 
I had just come from a series of sittings in New York where 
-I had tried an experiment for the distinct purpose of influ- 
encing some one to give endowment to the work. It was al- 
luded to in a supernormal manner at this series of New York 
sittings. Perhaps also there was an attempt to give the 
name of Mr. Myers. This was done so frequently and the 
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letters are so apparently to be thus interpreted that it is 
worth mentioning that this, too, if the correct interpretation 
of the words, is very pertinent as I was expecting him to give 
certain letters prearranged for the purpose. Neither of these 
facts was known to the family. They had not known even 
that I had been experimenting, a fact that I carefully with- 
held from their knowledge. Xenia is the name of my home. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


Incidents. 


INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 


by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld at his own request. 


A CASE OF TELEPATHY. 
By Professor J. Clark Murray. 


May 23rd, 1909. 
My dear Dr. Hyslop: 

Recently I got an account of an interesting case of telepathy. 
It occurred in the family of the Rev. Hugh Pedley, minister of 
Emmanuel Church in this city, who was a student of mine thirty 
years ago. He is one of the leading clergymen of Montreal, uni- 
versally respected for moral character, as well as for intellectual 
power. He told me of the incident himself first, but I asked him 
to get his wife and son to write a statement, as they were the 
persons brought into telepathic rapport. Their statements ex- 
plain themselves, but a brief note from me may introduce the es- 
sential facts. 

Mr. Pedley had another son, Norman, occupying a position in 
the Illinois Traction Company at Springfield, Ill. On Tuesday 
morning, January 12th of this year, he was fatally injured and 
conveyed to St. John’s Hospital in Springfield. Huis mother, tel- 
egraphed for, reached his bedside on Thursday, the 14th. He 
seemed to be steadily getting better till Saturday night, the 16th, 
when at 10.15 o’clock he fell into convulsions. His mother in the 
belief that he was dying, and thinking of his father in Montreal, 
exclaimed in despair, “‘ Hugh, Hugh, I wish you were here!” 
Apparently about the same moment her son, Hugh, in Montreal, 
heard his mother’s voice calling for his father “Hugh.” Mr. 
Pedley, the father, explains to me how his son knew that it was 
not himself that was called. ‘The mother, it seems, in addressing 
him, always naturally uses the diminutive “ Hughie.” 

This will put you at the point of view for grasping the purport 
of the statement. I have Mr. Pedley’s permission to let you 
make any use of them you think proper. 

Yours very truly, 


J. CLARK MURRAY. 
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The following are the accounts of the agent and the per- 
cipient in the case. It will be noticed that they have been 
written out with fair proximity to the events narrated. 


[Feb. 9th, 1909.] 

On January 12, 1909, my brother, Norman Pedley, an em- 
ployee of the Illinois Traction Co., was struck by an electric train 
near Springfield, Ill. He was taken to St. John’s Hospital, 
Springfield, in an unconscious condition. My mother left Mon- 
treal on Thursday, January 14th. During the days immediately 
following the accident telegrams concerning my brother’s condi- 
tion indicated a steady improvement, so we were not under any 
great anxiety as to his recovery. 

On Saturday night, I went to bed about 11, and after being in 
bed for a short time, I distinctly heard my mother call out in 
agony, “ Hugh” calling not myself but my father. The voice 
was weak but quite distinct. I do not know the exact time, but 
it must have been very near 11.15. The experience did not dis- 
turb me much at the time, as I was not in an anxious state as to 
my brother’s condition. The following day, Sunday, we received 
a telegram saying that Norman, after being quiet all day, had 
been seized with violent convulsions at night and was very near 
death. My father left for Springfield Sunday night. On Mon- 
day night my brother died. My father and mother arrived home 
with the body on Thursday, January 21st. I asked my mother 
on Thursday night as to the exact time when Norman took the 
first convulsion. She said on Saturday night about 10.15. 
Springfield time is one hour behind Montreal time. I then asked 
her whether she cried out at the time. She said that she first 
called to the nurse, and then in her agony screamed out, “ Oh 
Hugh, if you were only with me” calling to my father. The 
only word which reached me was “ Hugh.” Of the other words 
there was no suggestion whatever. It was my first experience of 
such a nature. 


HUGH S. PEDLEY. 
Montreal, Que. 


My son, Norman, had been injured very badly by a motor car 
near Springfield. I had gone from Montreal alone to be by his 
bedside in St. John’s Hospital, Springfield. He seemed to be 
somewhat easier, when suddenly on Saturday evening at 10.15 
o’clock, the 16th of January, 1909, he went into convulsions, and 
in my grief and despair I said, “ Oh nurse, he is dying,” and im- 
mediately, wild with grief, I rushed down the hall to telephone 
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for the doctor, and on my way there, I said, “ Hugh, Hugh, I 
wish you were here.” I was frantic with grief. 


G. L. PEDLEY. 
Montreal, Tuesday, Feb. 9th, 1909. 


A POSSIBLE CASE OF THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE 
IN A DREAM. 


By Professor H. Norman Gardiner. 


Northampton, Mass., June 7, 1909. 
Dear Hyslop: 
The following coincidence which suggests to the narrator 
thought transference in a dream, was reported to me by a former 
student of mine in a letter dated May 6, 1909. The testimony of 
the two principals in the case came this morning. The docu- 
ments tell their own tale and need no comment. Standing alone 
the incident, of course, proves nothing, but it seems worth re- 
cording for the sake of any possible value it may chance to ac- 
quire through comparison with other incidents of a similar type. 
I will first give Mrs. F.’s narrative, then the brother’s, then 
the father’s, using false initials in all cases in deference to the 
brother’s request for anonymity. But I send you the original 
documents. Yours faithfully, 
H. N. GARDINER. 


Mrs. F.’s Narrative, May 6, 1909. 


My father and brother are both ardent hunters, you should 
know. Recently my brother trapped a muskrat, which quite 
oddly was alive when he got to the trap. At this season they 
usually drown very soon after being caught. My brother was 
alone and my father did not know where he had been. All he 
knew was the fact of his finding a muskrat alive in his trap and 
killing him. I established this fact by careful inquiry of both of 
them. 

The next morning father said that he dreamed the night before 
that he was trapping muskrat, and that when he got to one trap it 
had a live rat in it. (So far the dream was merely the reproduc- 
tion of what he had been told.) But he went on to say that the 
rat was some distance from the shore, and that he hunted around 
and found a very long bean-pole and with that dispatched the rat. 
Then Walter said: “I killed mine with a bean-pole.” “ Mine 
was sharpened at the end,” said my father. “ And so was mine,” 
said my brother. It will not occur to you how odd that was, be- 
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cause it is unlikely that you ever hunted muskrat much. If you 
had, one of the last images which they would call up would be 
cultivated fields and gardens. I asked Walter if he had told any- 
one about using the bean-pole, and he said he had not. I then 
asked father if he ever in his life had done the same thing or in 
any way connected muskrat and bean gardens, and he could re- 
call nothing to bring up the dream. 

It seems to be thought transference. In our family this is not 


strange. My brother, sister and I all agreed that we all of us to 
some extent read father’s mind. 


Mr. Walter S.’s Narrative. 
Maine, May 29, 1909. 


Prof. H. N. Gardiner, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Dear Sir:—My sister, Mrs. F., has asked me to give you a 
statement in regard to a rather curious circumstance wherein my 
father, Mr. S., included in a dream of his something which hap- 
pened to me a day or two before, but of which I had not told him 
in anyway. I hardly think the account will be of much use to 
you because it all hinges upon a point which to the average per- 
son cannot seem very unusual, and especially since there is no 
possibility of their knowing the background to the matter; how- 
ever, I will give as clear an idea of the matter as I can. Mrs. F. 
has no doubt stated to you that it concerned the capture of a 
muskrat with a bean-pole. You will recall her account. 

The facts in brief, as I recall them are these :—but first let me 
state that the account given by Mrs. F. was told her the very 
morning that it took place so that it was in no way constructed 
upon an after-thought. (However, I did not write you at once. 
E. H. F.) But for the account. My father, now a man over 
seventy-five, for years owned land a few miles from here through 
which runs a wandering meadow stream with slight current and 
good banks. Here he trapped muskrat for years as a diversion. 
This spring he urged me to trap there and at length carried me 
out to the spot with his team. He advised me particularly to set 
a trap at a spot where he had caught muskrat years before. I 
did it to please him although I saw no signs. He drove further 
out into the country and did not see me set either the first trap 
or any of the twelve others which I set that day. 

This trap was placed on and attached by a staple to the end of 
a double bunk to a bunk-and-rail fence, a stick nine inches 
through and four feet long, the outer end which held the trap be- 
ing thrust out into the stream, the inner end being pinioned to the 
bank by a forked stick. 

My father seemed to be anxious that his judgment as to 
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where to set a trap should prove good and that night asked par- 
ticularly about this one and I told him carefully how it was lo- 


cated and arranged. The other traps were all set differently ac- 
cording to circumstances. 


That night it rained hard-and the stream was very much 
higher next day, perhaps 2% feet. I got two muskrat. The 
last trap to be looked and the one farthest down stream was the 
one my father was interested in—we will call it trap A. Trap 
A was not in sight nor was the stick upon which it had rested. 
I decided that it was held under water by the forked stick, but 
the water being so high and so muddy I made no effort to secure 
it. With dry weather the stream would become normal again in 
twenty-four hours and I could get it with ease. I returned home 
and my father asked particularly for this trap. I stated the facts. 
He said he thought a muskrat had got into it and carried it off 
and all had gone a bit down stream with the flow of the water. 
I hardly thought this likely, but he was eager to believe in his 
plan, telling me to look down stream for it. 


The next day I got two muskrat; looked trap A last; saw no 
sign of it, nor of the forked stick which held the fence bunk; de- 
cided that it had been stolen and being in a hurry, came home. 
My father asked about trap A. I told him as above. He asked 
where I got the muskrat. I told him briefly, more briefly than 
usual for a reason which I will soon state. I will first, however, 
say that he was still inclined to believe that I would yet discover 
trap A with a muskrat in it. 


The reason why I did not go into the details about the two 
muskrat that I caught that day was this. One of them, the first 
one, was alive in the trap when found and I had a disagreeable 
time killing him. It is the pride of a trapper to do this work 
cleanly. A muskrat is supposed to be drowned when found in a 
trap. ‘To have one suffer in the trap is to be avoided to make a 
mis-stroke in killing one is also. I did both. By inquiry my 
father found that the muskrat had been alive when found. I 
told no details. I avoided them. There was nothing unusual 
about the incident, but it was not as planned. The trap had been 
set on the lower end of a heavy plank attached at its up-stream 
end to a branch which trailed mid-stream at a point where the 
current was strong and swift. The brush on my bank was very 
dense. A muskrat had got in, entangled himself, but did not 
drown; he was likely to escape by taking his foot off, as they 
frequently do and I could not easily get at him. Looking back I 
saw a peeled and clean-looking cedar bean-pole standing upright 
in the turf near by. It was a full half mile from the nearest 
house in any direction, and there was no cultivated land, not even 
grass land very near. It was rough pasture ground. The bean- 
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pole had evidently been brought there recently by children play- 
ing about the stream when free from school on Saturday. I had 
observed both it and their tracks when setting the trap, and, fear- 
ing their return had taken more than usual precaution to conceal 
my trap to avoid possible loss of it. I thought of the bean-pole, 
set out to remove it as an object to draw attention to the place 
and then decided to leave it, as its removal might cause still more 
further trouble. 


But to return to the rat. I took the bean-pole, partially killed 
the rat but not wholly because of the density of the brush, and 
then, using the pole to draw in the plank I at length got hold of 
the animal’s head, and was obliged by conditions I cannot stop to 
explain, to pull the muskrat, trap, plank and all toward me by 
my grip on the muskrat’s head, the strain coming on him. The 
animal was senseless, but the idea was not to my liking; I have a 
regard for animals even though I trap them. 


Later I took the bean-pole, washed the signs of blood off it, 
and placed it again upright in the turf. To the best of my 
knowledge nothing was said to my father about this bean-pole at 
any time. I avoided the whole matter for the reasons given 
above. Neither did I say a word to anyone else. Neither did I 
ever at any other time in my life, which included some twenty 
years of intermittent muskrat trapping, ever use a bean-pole that 
I know of to kill a muskrat with, nor did I ever know of my 
father doing so in his life. Moreover bean-poles do not originate 
around this stream. They have to be brought there. A cedar 
sapling is different, a bean-pole will be sharpened. This one was 
sharpened and I noted particularly the clean axe-work of its flat 
surfaces. It was also peeled, and looked clean, although it had 
been cut more than a year. 


So far so good. Here is the rest of the tale. A morning or 
two after when my father first came down stairs, he spoke 
quickly, saying that he had had the queerest dream about my trap 
(meaning trap A which was lost). He said: “I dreamed that I 
was out there at the brook for something and I went down to the 
bank to look for your trap. When I got there, there was a rat 
(muskrat) in the trap, and he had pulled out the staple and was 
swimming around and trying to get away with the trap. I 
thought I ran up and down trying to get at him and he raced 
back and forth, till finally he seemed to get caught for a moment 
in the weeds and I looked around for something to kill him with, 
and there was a new bean-pole. And I took the bean-pole and 
killed him. I had quite atime. I thought. That is just what I 
told him [that is, me]. I thought that was what had happened, 
only I didn’t expect him [the muskrat] to be alive.” 

Said I, “ What did you say you killed him with?” 
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“T said I found a new bean-pole,” said he. 

“ Are you sure?” said I. 

“Yes,” said he, wondering. 

“Well,” said I, beginning to laugh, “ you got it all right on 
one thing. You had my bean-pole. That’s what I killed my rat 
with.” 

“It was?” said he. “ You never said anything about that.” 

“No,” said I, “ I didn’t because I made such a mess of it. I 
kept still about it. But that’s what I killed him with.” 

“ Well, that’s queer,” said he. ‘“ This was a new bean-pole, a 
sharpened bean-pole.” 

“ Was it sharpened, did you say?” said I. 

“ Yes, it was sharpened,” said he. 

“Well, that’s my bean-pole all right that you had,” said I 
laughing. “I don’t know where you got it, but you had it all 
right.” And then we both laughed about it. 

This is all of the account. You can make what you will of it. 

The only other remark to add is that several days afterward I 
found trap A a quarter of a mile down stream, still attached to 
the fence bunk, sprung, and trailing where it had floated with the 
overflow. 

The entire statement is given merely for your and for Mrs. 
F.’s amusement. If by any chance it should be put to any other 
use would you see that my name was not connected with it in 
any way. Iam, Yours very truly, 

(Signed) WALTER S——. 


Mr. M. S.’s Narrative, June 4, 1909. 


This certifies that one night this spring I dreamed that I found 
a live muskrat in a trap belonging to my son who was trapping 
them, and that I killed him by sticking him with a bean-pole. 
On telling my son he said that the morning before he killed one 


with a bean-pole left by some boys who had a raft. He asked ' 


me about how the pole looked, and I told him it was one used 
last year and had been sharpened with an axe to a long point, 
which he said described the one he used. He had never told 
either myself or any one of the family about it, and in catching 
many hundreds of muskrats I have never seen a bean-pole any- 
where near one, and it is one of the last things I should have 
thought of being where he could get it to use. 
(Signed) M S 
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SYMBOLIC AND OTHER EXPERIENCES. 


The following incidents comprise an apparent premoni- 
tion tho symbolic in form, if they are not to be treated as un- 
developed psychic experiences, and certain symbolic experi- 
ences which apparently occurred either in a trance or in the 
borderland between trance and the normal state. The ap- 
parition of the cross seems to have been a response to a moral 
need and it matters not whether we suppose it a subliminal 
message transmitted to the normal consciousness as a sug- 
gestion or warning of patience and calm or as a foreign in- 
trusion from outside agencies, the psychological interest is 
the same. The hypothesis of subliminal suggestion to the 
normal mind is the more remarkable as it has fewer examples 
in its favor than the intervention of foreign agencies. 
There is no evidence of this latter in the case, but it exhibits 
a natural affiliation with cases that have more weight and 
may be assumed to be possibly a borderland instance of it. 
Nor is there any better evidence of the incident which is in- 
terpreted by the reporter, second hand, as a premonition of 
death. The incidents do not suggest their own interpreta- 
tion, but the apparition of the lights, in one instance by two 
persons, unless it was unconscious suggestion to the lady as 
a child, has its interest in connection with similar cases that 
are more evidential, and so may again be treated as border- 
land. 

Carlisle, Mass. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


Dear Sir:—Your letter of January 2nd received. The experi- 
ence you mentioned was not very recent, occurring nearly three 
years ago. 

For some time I have had cares that have caused me much 
worriment, and at the time, I may have been dwelling on them 
greatly. I had several times dreamed, I suppose, altho it did not 
seem to me to have some meaning, but this experience was when 
I was walking about attending to my household duties. I very 
often have, not exactly dizzy attacks, but strange feelings in my 
head, and it seems as if the floor sways and would fall. It lasts 
only a second or so, and I have thought it resulted from my eyes, 
not being in good condition, but I have never seen anything at 
any other time than the one I will tell about now. 
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Another experience may interest you. I would like an opin- 
ion of it. While walking about, attending to my household 
duties, I all at once had a queer feeling come over me, as if I 
would fall, then I saw, in the midst of the waters, like the deep 
sea, at the top of the waters, but covered, by the waters, a Cross, 
and myself clinging, seemingly by a finger, to the cross floating 
in the water, and being carried back and forth by the waves, and 
carried nearer and nearer the end of the cross, and I seemed to 
think come what will, I will not let go of the cross. 

I do not know of any special occurrence before or after, other 
than it seemed to bring comfort. 

I do not know as this will prove what you expected, but is 
nearly correct as I can recall it. At times it comes to my mind 
as it did when writing to Mrs. S. I would like to write you an- 
other experience, as nearly as I can, and as briefly as possible, so 
that I may not take too much of your time. I must tell you a 
little of family matters. 

When I was only a child of four years, my father went with 
others of the little New Hampshire town in which we lived, to 
California. Some years later when I was perhaps nine or ten 
years of age, this experience occurred. My older brother was 
mother’s help about the garden and mill. My uncle, father’s 
brother, lived in another town about ten miles distant. We 
planned to drive over to spend the day, having a neighbor’s 
horse. My brother occasionally went in the evening to a neigh- 
boring city, and the evening of which I write, had done so. We 
used to sit in the kitchen. The room in which mother, my 
younger brother and myself slept, opened throgh a short passage 
into the kitchen, my brother’s room opening from ours, diagon- 
ally across from the kitchen door. I remember distinctly, as if 
only last night, my little part in the incident. I suppose, child- 
like, I was excited at the thought of our visit and was perhaps 
restless. Possibly there was another cause for my waking. 

The kitchen stove was near the door leading to the bedrooms. 
During the night I awoke, and noticed a light in the kitchen. I 
asked mother if she left the light burning for brother. She said, 
“ No, he is at home and in bed.” I then said to her, “ then there 
is a fire in the stove ” and again went to sleep. The next day at 
my uncle’s, mother was telling about it. After I called her at- 
tention to it, she said the light began at the bedroom door, about 
the size of the head of a nail, and went around and around, until 
it was about the size of a plate, then flashed all over the room. 
It did this three times. She did not know what to think of it, 
and told my uncle of it. He said, quite likely some one passed 
with a lantern and the curtains were up, and it shone in. Mother 
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was sure the curtains were down. When we returned, before 
retiring, mother made sure the curtains were drawn. 

That night, she said, the same thing occurred, the lights three 
} on the third time flashing across the bedroom, to my brother’s 

oor. 

People all said it is a warning. As I remember, mother used 
to tell of it, saying that within two months of each other, my 
brother, father and aunt, mother’s sister, died. 

In her later years, when I think she had forgotten, she spoke 
of brother and father dying within three months of each other, 
but I think the former correct. My brother passed away first. 

I trust these experiences have not been tiresome to you. I 
have thought it very strange, and also wondered at my little part 
in calling mother’s attention to it. 

I do not think I would care to have my name used for family 
reasons. 

I shall be pleased if these experiences can bring any good 
There are a few others, dreams, I suppose, that seemed strange 
to me, but might not be of interest to you. 


Very sincerely, 
an. 5, ‘ —. 


Carlisle, Mass. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—Your note of January 7th was duly received, and 
I will try to relate the dreams (?) as clearly and briefly as pos- 
sible. It may be well to tell you something of my thoughts for 
some time before, that you may judge if they were the result of 
my mind. I was as a child, and before I married, in the habit of 
attending church and Sabbath school. I learned my lessons, and 
I supposed believed them all, but I suppose had not a very active 
mind, and never questioned nor wondered as many children do. 
Later I did not attend church and did not think much of serious 
matters. 

My husband was taken ill about two o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing. I was awakened by his heavy breathing. I jumped out of 
bed and tried to arouse him. He lay there breathing heavily, his 
eyes set and staring. A physician was called, but he could not 
save him. At ten o’clock he passed away. How I dreaded to 
see that awful stare. But just at the very last his eyes moved, 
opened wide, and a look I could never fully describe came into 
them. My thought at the moment was that it was like a won- 
derful surprise, that he saw something more wonderful than he 
ever could have dreamed of. ‘That look took from me all fear 
and worry. I will also say, I am a very hard sleeper. Many 
times I have been so sleepy it would seem I was tired almost 
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enough to die. For some time after my husband’s death I would 
be so sleepy on the street, it would seem as if I must lie right 
down on the walk and sleep, and I told my friends if they heard 
of such a case, they might know who it was. 


One evening I had been out, and on returning was so sleepy, 
I did not remove my wraps, but sat in a chair and fell asleep. 
Mother had retired, but she felt I would be better in bed. She 
told me the next day that she was badly frightened. She spoke 
to me several times, but I did not answer or move, and I looked 


as if I were dead. She did not know what to do, so waited till I 
finally awoke. 


At one time, there had been a business transaction between 
my husband and another, who I thought took an unfair advantage 
of conditions, and it made a difference of quite a sum of money. 
At the time I was very angry, but soon made the best of it, and 
had no hard feelings toward the parties. At the time of the first 
dream (?) I had been attending to some business, possibly look- 
ing for a house, I do not recollect, but I had been walking a great 
deal and was very tired, and I began to think of this business 
affair, and felt if my husband had been honestly dealt with, I 
would not now be so worried, and I kept those bitter thoughts 
till I went home. I was so tired. I sat in a chair and rested my 
head, and still kept thinking those hateful thoughts. All the time 
I was thinking (it did not seem to me I slept) there was a cross, 
just a plain dark wood cross, about as large as myself, moving 
back and forth before me. I saw it, knew it was there, but did 
not think it at all strange, and all the time kept thinking how 
mean those people had been, when all at once I glanced farther, 
and saw a small cross in the distance with Christ on it. That 
woke me, if I was asleep, if otherwise, brought me to myself, and 
I thought how strange I should see Christ, when thinking such 
hateful thoughts. It brought me comfort. For all I had for so 
long had my thought about Christ, I had not. 

Another time, I was greatly distressed. I have a brother, a 
dipsomaniac, and he came to me for a home. I have done all I 
know how for him, and at the time of which I write he was very 
bad. Some told me to turn him adrift, others to have him con- 
fined. In my circumstances, the only place I could send him, 
was like a prison. With his temperament, I did not see how to 
reach his soul in such a place, and I was greatly troubled. I was 
sewing one day on some work I wanted to finish. I became so 
very sleepy I could hardly sit up. I told mother I would sit in a 
chair and sleep, and to awaken me in half an hour. As soon as I 
sat down, I began to think, “What shall I do with brother. Christ 
would never turn anyone away.” I suppose I really did sleep 
that time. This is what I saw. In front, a little to the right, a 
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face, with the covering of a sister of charity or mercy, seeming to 
me like a Madonna. I realized that I thought it strange to see 
the face of a Madonna. ‘Then directly in front of me, a face, not 
distinguishable. It was like fleecy clouds. I called it a shadowy 
face. On the head was a wreath of large roses I should think 
and large thorns protruding over it. All this was as I said, like 
clouds. That seemed to awaken me. If it was a dream that was 
all there was to it. Just the two faces, one more like a picture, 
or a real face, the other vapory or cloudy. ‘That also brought 
comfort. 

Perhaps there may be a few other experiences I could tell but 
not just of this nature. 

About the lights in the kitchen. I have told it of late years 
many times to people I have thought might be interested, but 
cannot recall them. I fancy I told Mr. B , a friend of Mrs. 
S Mother passed away three years ago, at the age of 
ninety years. I am sixty years, so you see it happened about 
fifty years ago, and those who knew of it are gone. 

Very sincerely, 
Jan. 9, 1908. 


DREAMING AN INVENTION. 


The following dream was mentioned in a newspaper and 
I was able to obtain the facts from the lady herself. It is in- 
teresting as showing how the dream life may occasionally be 
either very rational or very practical, or perhaps the reader 
would say, both. There is no evidence of the supernormal in 
it, but it will have its interest in connection with that problem 
as lying on the borderland. 


Denver, Col., Oct. 25, 1906. 
James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—In answer to your letter referring to my patent, I 
am pleased to give you all information I can. The only truth in 
the clipping was that it came in a dream. I cannot give any ex- 
act dates, for I have been sometime getting it under way. I 
think the idea came more in a vision than a dream, as I was 
partly awake and clearly saw the cover. I drew it as well as I 
could at once and then in the morning had a good drawing made, 
from which I got a patent. It is now being manufactured, and 
will soon be on the market. 

I believe I saw this clairvoyantly, and I have seen many 
things in the same way, but this is the only one I have tried to 
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work out. As nearly as I can remember this occurred some 
three years ago this winter. 


If you can use what I have given you, I shall be very pleased 
as I am very much interested in your Science, and belong to one 
of the New Thought centers here. If you wish to write me fur- 
ther, please address me in care of Mr. Jno. H. Gabriel, at above 
address. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) MIRIAM KINGSBURY. 


DREAM. 


The following dream shows an interesting coincidence 
between several stimuli which tended to suggest the same 
general phenomenon, namely, a storm. Of course it is prob- 
able that one of them, probably the blasting, suggested the 
storm and the other stimuli were at once assimilated and par- 
ticipated in the illusion. The chief points of importance, 
however, are the distortion of the impressions and the at- 
tempt to unify them in spite of their natural discordancy. 
The fact will help to throw light upon all the phenomena 
associated with abnormal mental conditions. 


New York, March 12th, 1908. 
Last August while in the mountains of western New Jersey, 
I had the following dream. Very early in the first morning of 
my stay I dreamed that I was in the hay loft hunting eggs when 
a terrific storm came up, with thunder and lightning so severe 
that I could not get to the house. The rain poured in torrents. 


I was awakened by my brother knocking on my door, and opened | 


my eyes to find the sun shining brightly on my face. My brother 
had come to my door to ask if I had been blown away, as he had 
just found it was the custom to blast some rocks in a quarry 
about a half mile away every morning at 5.45. This blasting was 
the thunder of my dream, the lightning was the sun in my eyes, 
and the sound of pouring rain was the rippling of a small trout 
stream which ran near my window. L. 


DREAM. 


The following dream has its interest entirely in the inter- 
action between the rational faculties and some unusual sensa- 
tions which show how absurd the mental process will appear 
to the normal mind while the whole procedure seems perfectly 
rational to the dream life, a thing that is universal with the 
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dream life, but that is here intermingled with vague adum- 
brations of the irrational. The chief interest, however, lies 
in the fact that many of the incidents were occasioned by a 
newly aroused curiosity with reference to psychic research. 
The gentleman was boarding in my house at the time and it 
coincided with the work that I was doing to organize psychic 
research in this country after the death of Dr. Hodgson, and 
in the course of our conversation the gentleman became much 
interested in the problem and in spite of both scientific and 
religious prejudices that might have turned him away from 
the subject exhibited an open mind and intelligence about it 
that indicated the action of his mind. In this dream the 
reader will observe how psychic research affected the stream 
of consciousness and also how it was complicated with his 
mechanical habits; for the man was an engineer in his edu- 
cation and work. The dramatic play of consciousness is evi- 
dent and had we a large collection of such carefully recorded 
dreams we might discover some natural tendency in them of 
a common character while we observed also a corresponding 
characteristic apparent in this of a connection with those 
dreams which resemble or suggest the experiences of being 
out of the body. Here the normal experiences and their as- 
sociations predominate and add to them the attempt to ration- 
alize the sensations in terms of normal consciousness, tho all 
the while aware of the conflict with a sensation which was not 
normal. 


New York, January 8, 1906. 
James H. Hyslop, Esq., Ph. D., 

My dear Sir:—As per your request I give you below an ac- 
count of the air-flotation dream of January 4th, to be used in 
your Psychical Researches as you deem fit. 

I should first mention that I have on previous occasions 
dreamed that I had the power of walking through the air, but I 
do not recollect ever having had such a clear dream on this sub- 
ject. 

During the greater part of the dream there was a continual 
strife in my mind as to whether I was dreaming or whether I 
was awake and the events actually happening. The impression 
was so realistic, that I should not have doubted the truth of it 
only that, because of the wakefulness of my reasoning faculties, 


Incidents. 


they persisted in asserting the absurdity of the phenomena. I 
would step off two or three feet above the ground or floor and 
walk through the air with the greatest ease. In order to prove 
to myself that I was not dreaming, I went through this perform- 
ance before some spectators, who were much astonished, and 
began to spread the fame of such a remarkable accomplishment. 
I told them it was just as mysterious to me as to them. I felt 
that I was the only person who had this power, I then went be- 
fore one of the associate editors on our paper and convinced him 
by a demonstration of the truth of the phenomena, afterward re- 
marking to him “if a hard-headed practical machinist and me- 


chanical engineer like you believes in this, it must be true and no 
dream.” 


When I am in the water I am perfectly at home and haven’t 
the least fear of sinking; in the dream I was physically equally 
comfortable in the air, but I had an intellectual distrust of my 
unknown means of support against the force of gravity, not being 
able to understand it, and continually speculating as to whether 
it were really so, and what the cause might be. Once a lady who, 
when very sick, had had morphia given her as an anodyne and 
hypnotic, told me that after several days dosing it produced in her 
a most unbearable sense of lightness and airiness, so that even 
while awake she could not dispel the illusion that she was floating 
in the air with her bed a foot or two below her; so she refused to 
take any more of the drug, saying the physical pain was better 
than that light-headed feeling. Well, I never use drugs, not even 
tobacco and hardly any alcohol, but one of the possible explana- 
tions which occurred to my persistently reasoning mind, was 
some such toxic condition. My feeling in the dream, however, 
was quite unlike that just described; there was no unpleasant 
flighty feeling; it was to me like the pleasure an expert gymnast 
finds in performing some difficult aerial feat of which he is per- 
fect master, but all the time my reason was refusing to accept it, 
and was asking, “ Why? It cannot be, it is entirely contrary to 
the laws of physics and all human experience,” and was disputing 
what appeared to be the evidence of my senses, in spite of the 
realism which the latter possessed in the dream. 


Another explanation that occurred to me, was that my soul 
had in my sleep temporarily left my body and was wandering 
around without having to bother whether it were on the ground 
or not. 

This continual reasoning and speculating as to the cause of 
the illusion, simultaneously with the illusory adventures, is a 
very remarkable feature of this dream. 


I became more venturesome and tried to go higher up, but 
did not use the walking to treading-water motion for the ascent, 
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but turned on my side and began to swim in the air, using the 
side stroke exactly as in the water. The evening before I had 
been swimming in the Y. M. C. A. tank. Tho I usually vary be- 
tween several different strokes when in the water, in the dream I 
used only the side stroke. The manner in which I made the as- 
cent was remarkable; it was by swimming around and around in 
a helical course,—the axis of the helix being vertical—until I had 
mounted about ten feet above the floor. Tho I was still just as 
comfortable in the air as I am in the water, I reasoned that it was 
better not to risk going any higher, for two reasons, first, I did 
not know what possibilities of the failure of my unknown means 
of buoyancy there might be, and second, as I knew that it was 
mechanically impossible for air to buoy me up, I thought there 
must be something in the cause which involved magnetism and a 
great drain on my nervous energy, and tho I did not feel at all 
tired, I thought there might be some injurious effect; I there- 
upon swam down again, but whether in a helical course this time 
I don’t remember. While still asleep, I said to myself, “I will 
ask Professor Hyslop for an explanation of this phenomenon, he 
is an expert on all these things,” and I suppose that it is on ac- 
count of this that I remembered it so well, and that my first 
thought on awaking was to tell you about it. Of course I fully 
realized then that it was merely a dream. The dream did not, as 
dreams sometimes do, produce any after effect of fatigue. __ 
Trusting that this may be some use in your collection I am, 
Yours very truly, 
H. J. KENNEDY. 
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Thought Transference. A Critical and Historical Review of the 
Evidence for Telepathy, with a Record of New Experiments. 


By Northcote W. Thomas. Dodge Publishing Co., New 
York. 1905. 


This little book of 214 pages is a brief summary and discussion of 
the evidence for telepathy. Mr. Thomas is a member of the English 
Society and has had access to its unpublished material and so has given 
some new facts as evidence for telepathy. The book is one of the few 
that have undertaken, in connection with the statement of facts, the dis- 
cussion of scientific and other objections to such a phenomena as telep- 
athy claims to be. It is especially careful and conservative. Nothing is 
lacking in the scientific spirit and it ought to be one of the most useful 
publications for the layman that I know, who is so ready to accept telep- 
athy on the worst of evidence and then appropriate it for the most won- 
derful explanatory purposes. Unfortunately in this country the book 
may reach only a small class, as our public depends almost entirely on 
the newspapers for its knowledge of everything, and the newspapers are 
mostly “yellow journals.” The more is the pity as such presentdtions 
of the subject ought to be widely read. 

I shall not summarize the evidence, or the general contents of the 
book. I wish only to remark some points in the discussion that it is im- 
portant to keep in mind. The first is that the author finds it necessary to 
defend telepathy against the gibes of the so-called scientific man and the 
host of impossibilities which he likes to throw at the head of the psychic 
researcher. This critical review of conceptions both in the way of and 
consistent with the claims of telepathy is a most useful piece of work 
and more of it should be done, in spite of the fact that it is so hard to 
get readers of such things. 

Mr. Thomas had to meet the objection to telepathy that it implied 
action at a distance. He resorts to gravitation as probably an agency 
in nature that involves this very action, and I think rightly so. But he 
has to admit that certain speculative conceptions of that question are 
sub judice and he seems to have forgotten that he had an absolutely con- 
clusive instance of action at a distance in magnetism and electricity. A 
magnet will move iron filings at a distance, any indefinite distance if the 
magnet be large enough. Nor can the physicist escape the force of this 
by irresponsible talk about molecular vibrations in the ether or anything 
else. His ordinary formulation of action by contact does not involve the 
idea of vibrations at all. When he is denying action at a distance he has 
in mind visible contact as the principle of motion and either ignorantly 
or knowingly evades the fact that he has abandoned sensible contact as 
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the universal principle of action in the phenomena of magnetism. If you 
talk about “contact” after admitting the phenomena of magnetism you 
are simply equivocating with the term in its scientific sense just to escape 
the admission that you are fallible or have changed your mind. The 
interest of the appeal to the phenomena of magnetism is that you have in 
them sensible evidence of action at a distance and your old limitation of 
a principle of nature is broken down. You can not appeal to the old con- 
ception to deny anything. 

Of course the psychic researcher may also reply by making a present 
of the doctrine that action at a distance is impossible or improbable, and 
simply say that he does not care a penny whether it be true or false. 
He may deny that telepathy implies action at a distance, even regardless 
of the question whether consciousness is spatial or not. If we claim that 
telepathy is only a name for facts that are not due to chance, that it is 
only a description of coincidences between two persons’ thoughts that 
require a cause, we are not implying any process whatever by which the 
causal result is effected. We leave open the question whether the causal 
process is direct or indirect. We psychic researchers have generally de- 
luded ourselves and others by the assumption that the thoughts are 
“transmitted ” by some “natural” process, perhaps physical or allied to 
this, from the mind of the agent to that of the percipient. We have no 
evidence of this assumption, tho it is a natural one to make when adjust- 
ing our problem to the prejudices of the sceptic. We concede for argu- 
ment’s sake that it is this, and then unwittingly slip into the belief of it. 
When we reflect we find that we have no right to do this and that we 
have been conceding the sceptic more than he is entitled to claim. But if 
we will only consistently and always conceive telepathy as only a name 
for facts not implying any knowledge whatever of a process direct or 
indirect between living minds we shall be in a position to absolutely ig- 
nore the question of action at a distance or to claim that it is a fact in 
the phenomena of magnetism. On either alternative we have a complete 
victory. We are only insisting on facts that are not due to chance and 
the physicist may make the best of them. 

By way of suggestion I would mention an apparent inconsistency in 
the book. In the first chapter Mr. Thomas says that investigation of 
trance mediumship, etc., can “hardly be fruitful without at least a pre- 
liminary disproof of the existence of thought transference or a determina- 
tion of its limits between living persons.” The alternatives here are, per- 
haps, clear enough and it is not necessary to take exception to the state- 
ment save that I think telepathy a step in the understanding of spiritistic 
messages instead of being a difficulty in the way of the theory. One 
kind of telepathy may limit the evidence but not the explanation by 
spirits. But there is a kind of assumed telepathy for which there is no 
evidence, and in the chapter on the net result of the investigation (pp. 
177-178), Mr. Thomas says just this thing. He accuses members of fre- 
quently assigning it a “role which may well stagger the imagination, tho 
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no evidence, scientific or otherwise, has ever been presented for the telep- 
athic power in the extreme form in which it is invoked to explain away 
experiments more readily explained on a spiritistic hypothesis.” Now it 
is only on the supposition that we have evidence of the kind here denied 
to exist that we can suggest the need of “a preliminary disproof of telep- 
athy,” if spirits are to be invoked in any case. If the author, however, is 
merely stating the point of view of the uncritical sceptic in the first of the 
two statements quoted he is not open to correction, and I am inclined to 
think that it was his intention to so regard the mater. Hence I am only 
reminding readers of a pitfall rather than quarrelling with the author. 

My interpretation is sustained by the title to the second chapter which 
distinctly says: “Telepathy a Designation, not a Theory.” This and 
the absence of all evidence, “ scientific or otherwise,” I have been urging 
for years and am certainly pleased to find that I am not alone in it, and 
would have been glad to have known earlier that I had such good com- 
pany. 

If I may venture upon a critcism of the author at all, which I would 
extend to the whole policy of the Society, it would be that we cannot 
isolate telepathy in our theories. Mr. Thomas, in the chapter on net 
results says that the Society “was formed to investigate telepathy as 
well as spiritualism,” which is all very true and seems to imply that the 
latter has less interest than the former and may be neglected until we 
find some tenable theory of telepathy. I have never understood that the 
Society had any prejudices or preferences in regard to the phenomena in 
which it was interested. Its original circulars placed all types of phe- 
nomena on the same level, but for the sake of correcting the unscientific 
course of the spiritualists it insisted on a discrimination in the character 
of the phenomena, at least in the study of evidence for the supernormal. 
This was unquestionably correct. But in the course of its policy adapted 
to classification it employed the same assumptions for explanation. This 
is to the present writer an entirely false position. We must classify dis- 
tinctly for studying evidential problems, but if we find the phenomena 
associated together the explanation must assume some sort of unity. I 
think the Society has been led by its policy of classification into neglecting 
the associated phenomena in connection with its study of telepathy. 
We cannot explain telepathy by taking it in isolation. Its concomitant 
phenomena may be the most important hints of an explanation and a 
theory. Take the experiments of Miss Miles and Miss Ramsden (Pro- 
ceedings of the English S. P. R., Vol. X XI, pp. 60-93, and Journal of same, 
Vol. XIII, pp. 253-262), which show most interesting psychological con- 
comitants, some of which have not been published, perhaps not inquired 
for, by the Society, having been transmitted to me in reply to inquiries. 
To me the most hopeful direction for theoretical explanations is pre- 
cisely in finding the various concomitants of the telepathic phenomena 
and they will always remain a mystery or perplexity until these asso- 
ciated incidents are investigated. The supernormal has some sort of 
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unity, as is evidence in the fact that we nearly always find trance me- 
diums occasionally showing telepathic phenomena in their normal states, 
or clairvoyant and premonitory phenomena in either the normal or trance 
states. This is a very significant fact and no scientific man can afford to 
isolate his facts and to neglect their actual or probable environment 
when seeking a theory of them. 

Isolation for classification must be made and perhaps for certain 
aspects of explanation the same separation must be considered. But 
the field of the supernormal involves such articulation of its various 
phenomena that the isolation can only be one of convenience for other 
than explanatory objects as a whole. 


Crystal Gazing. By Northcote W. Thomas. Its History and 
Practice, with a Discussion of the Evidence for Telepathic 
Serying. Introduction by Andrew Lang. Dodge Publish- 
ing Co., New York. 1905. 


This is a most excellent little book of 162 pages. Most of the facts 
are new and there are no explanations of them indulged. It will not be 
necessary to more than commend the book very highly to every reader 
who wants to know the facts of crystal gazing. The book, however, is 
not a mere narrative of the facts. It engages in critical examination of 
the evidential aspects of its data with some allusion to their possible or 


probable classification, and will be a most useful volume to all persons 
scientifically interested. 


